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For the Companion. 
“JUDGE NOT.” 

I knew at the time that it was very wrong to 
tell of Mary Lee’s having been suspected of 
stealing lace collar when she lived 
with us, but somehow the words came out, and 
the mischief was done. 

There was Mrs. Pembroke’s emerald bracelet 
gone, and the whole family believed it stolen, 
and did not know whom to suspect. Mrs. Pem- 


mamma's 


broke said,— 

“I’m sure it isn’t Mary. She’s lived with us 
two vears. and a more honest girl T never saw.” 

Then, without a thought of what the conse- 
quence might be, I told about the collar. 

“Well,” said Mr. Pembroke, ‘‘that settles the 
question. A girl who will steal one thing will 
certainly steal another. I will have a warrant 
out for her immediately.” 

When Leame back from school that evening 
mamma had heard all about it. She told me I 
had done a great wrong, for that she never did 
and never could believe that Mary took that 
collar. 

The servants had joined together against Mary - 
and made her give up her situation; but mamma 
said that she was certain of her innocence, and 
would have kept her if she would have stayed. 
And now, through my tattling, she had been ar- 
rested and lodged in jail. Mamma had been to 
Mr. Pembroke herself, but he was determined 
to prosecute her to the fullest measure of the 
law, for the last seen of the bracelet she was 
holding it near the dressing-table, cleaning it, 
she said. But mamma said that was nothing 
but circumstantial evidence, and if I hadn’t re- 
peated a malicious slander, it would not have 
sent her to jail. 

Ithink mamma is very hard on me. Tonly 
repeat what other people say, but somehow I get 
in just as much trouble as if I made it all up 
myself. Tsometimes almost wish I was dumb, 
and then I couldn't talk. 

I felt very badly about it, though in spite of 
what mamma said I did believe that Mary was 
guilty. Nurse said she was, and that she was a 
smooth-spoken, deceitful jade; but all the same 
Idid wish I had held my tongue. One evening 
mamma came home quite late, and as soon as 
she had taken off her bonnet, I saw that some- 
thing was troubling her. 

“What kept you so late, mamma?” Tasked, a 
little frightened because she was looking so 
sternly at me. | 

“I've been to see Mary Lee,’”’ she said, coldly. | 

“Has she confessed anything?’ I asked, feel- | 
ing very queer. 

“I don’t think she has anything to confess. 
She's pining away with a crushed spirit, but I 
am almost sure with a clear conscience. The | 
mortification and confinement are killing her.”’ 

I just cried as if my heart would break. I 
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“JUDGE NOT.” 


dropping another little courtesy; “my Mary’s 
good, kind mistress she’s always a-writin’ about? 
God bless you, ma’am! Please tell me where 
my child is. Iwas a little oneasy that she didn’t | 
meet us when we landed. Can't I see her now? | 
It’s been six long vears since she left me, and it | 
seems like twenty, I've that longed to see her.”’ 
“Tm afraid’ stammered Mrs. Pemtroke. 
“She's not sick!—she’s not dead!”’ cried the 





Mary has been taken up as a thief? My good 
honest girl! I don’t care what evidence you 
bring against her, I, her mother, swear that she 
is innocent! Will you give me some directions, 
ma’am, that I may find my child? I’m old, and 
a stranger here, and I’m upset because I didn’t 
expect—I didn’t expect’ And then she 
broke down and wept silently. The girl by her 
side, too, was almost convulsed by her repressed 





had never felt so miserable in all my life before. | poor woman, interrupting her, and clasping her | sobs. 


Mamma softened when she saw I was so| 
grieved, and tried to comfort me; but I couldn't 
sleep all night for thinking of poor Mary. What | 
if she died in prison? And when that thought | 
came to me, I buried my face in the bed-clothes, | 

The next Saturday Maud Pembroke and I were 
playing in her hall, when we heard the bell ring. 
Mand opened the door, and a nice, clean, pleas- 
ant-looking old woman and a pretty girl about 
fifteen were standing there. 

“Is this Mr. Pembroke’s, miss?’ asked the 
old woman, with a funny little courtesy. 

“Yes,”’ said Maud. 

“Then my daughter is hired here; Mary Lee | 
She wrote to me to come here as | 
soon ax we landed, and she would take us to the | 
tooms she has rented for us.”’ | 

Upon hearing that my limbs trembled so that 
Tcould hardly stand. I sank down on the near- | 
est seat, while Maud flew up stairs to tell her | 
mother, 

Mrs. Pembroke came down looking very pale. 

“You're Mrs. Pembroke?” said the oun, | 





| 


is her name. 


| she would faint. 


| with a bewildered look. 


trembling hands. 
“No, no, my good woman! Sit down: you 
can hardly stand. Mary’s quite well, I believe, 
but she’s not with me now.” 
“Where can I find her then, ma’am?” 
“Well, you see, Mary’s in a little trouble.” | 
Mrs. Pembroke didn’t know how to tell it, and 
I didn’t. wonder. | 
“Tn trouble?’ 


| 
| 








“Speak it out, ma'am. Let 
me know what trouble my poor girl is in.’ 

“Well, you see,—I don't believe it myself, for | 
I’ve always thought Mary a good honest girl'’—— 

“A gdod honest girl?’ repeated the mother, 

“Of course my Mary 
is 2 good honest girl!"’ 

“A valuable bracelet of mine has been taken,’ 
Mrs. Pembroke went on, hurriedly, ‘and as she 
is the only servant who had access to my room 
she was suspected, and has been confined.” 

The old woman rose to her feet, all her ner- 
vousness gone. 


“T suppose you mean to say, ma‘am, that my | 


I crept away feeling like a wretched criminal, 
and wept with Maud. 

Mrs. Pembroke sent a servant with the poor 
woman to show her the way, having written a 
note to the authorities which gained her admit- 
tance to her daughter's cell. I wouldn’t have 
seen that meeting for worlds. 

Maud and I were low-spirited all the morning, 


and her poor face looked as if and we couldn’t eat any dinner for thinking of 


Mary and her mother; but in the afternoon 
Maud said,— 

“Come, Ada, it’s no use grieving, and maybe 
| Mary will be acquitted, after all. Let's go up 
| into the nursery and have a game of chess.” 

We had just commenced learning to play 
| chess, and thought it the most fascinating game 

in the world. 
the board, but when she opened the box where 
| she kept the chessmen, at least half were gone. 
| She called out to her little sister’s nurse, who 
| was sewing in the room,— 

| “Emma, who has been meddling 
chess-bcx?” 


with my 


“Your chess-box, Miss Maud? No one that I 
know of. Nobody's been in the room this day 
but me and Cherry,’ pointing to the little tot of 
three years who was playing in a corner. 

“Stay, stay, Miss Maud. Now you speak of 
it, I remember I took a red chessman from 
Cherry, and put it back in the box.” 

**Perhaps she’s hid the others in her ‘mischief: 
hole.’ Look there and see, Emma.”’ 

Now Cherry (her real name was Helen) was 
the most mischievous child that ever was born. 
She had dug a great hole in the plastering of the 
nursery wall, and used to hide things in it. 
Sometimes our dolls would disappear, and we 
used to find them all erushed up in the hole. 
Her father had the hole replastered, but bless 
you! she dug it out again, and they, to humor 
the child, had let it alone. We called it Cherry’s 
mischief-hole, and we always searched 
we missed any of our possessions. 

Emma went to the hole, and drew out various 
things. 

“Why, if there isn’t my neck-ribbon that I 
searched for all last week!’ cried Maud. “That 
little thieving magpie will be the ruin of us!’ 

‘‘Here’s the chessmen,”’ laughed Emma, draw- 
ing them out one by one. ‘It’s a good thing for 
you, Miss Maud, that the hole is so deep she 
can’t get the things out after she once puts them 
in. Her little short arms can’t reach half- 
Way.” 

“There's stillone man missing, Fmma,”’ said 
Mand. ‘It must be there. Feel again for it.” 

Emma plunged her arm in the hole and felt 
carefully about. 

‘Here it is!’’ she cried, triumphantly. ‘No, 
no, it isn’t the man, but—oh, do look here, Miss 
Mand, and see what it is!’’ 

It was the missing bracelet that she held in 
her hand. 

I hardly know how we got into Mrs. Pem- 
broke’s room and laid the bracelet on the table 
before her. 

She turned red, and then pale, when she heard 
our story, and covered her face with her hands, 
She then remembered that the last time she 
wore the bracelet, Cherry had been playing about 
the room, and that when she took it off, the child 
had tried to climb by a chair to the table, saying, 
“T want de pitty ting.” 

She had gone out of the room fora few min- 
utes, and when she returned Cherry had gone. 
She had never thought of her in connection with 
the bracelet, and she now remembered that Mary 
had rubbed it before she put it on that morn- 
ing. 

Mrs. Pembroke ordered her carriage, and 
Mary was out of jail that night. She begged 
Mary to come back to her, but this Mary posi- 
tively refused to do. 

“You've been kind to me, ma’am,” she said, 
“but you did think I was guilty, or you wouldn't 
have let them take me to jail. If I should come 
back to you, I would always be afraid of some- 
thing going wrong.”’ 

3ut she came to us, for mamma had been her 
staunch friend through it all. She isn't the 
same Mary she was, though she is just as kind 
and gentle as ever. She's paler and thinner, 
and has a nervous way with her, and a scared 
look in her eyes which she never had before. 

Her mother and sister have a little house near 
us, and her mother says she’s afraid that Mary’s 
going into a consumption, as her father did; but 
mamma thinks she’s getting better, and when 
she’s married (she’s engaged to a young carpen- 
ter), and has a nice home of her own to see to, 
that her mind wil! stop dwelling on those awful 


it when 











We went up, and Maud got out | 








prison days. 

Did I tell you mamma’s collar was found? 

It was left in the neck of her dress when it 
went to wash, and the washerwoman stole it. 
Our cook saw it on her neck, and she was forced 
to acknowledge the theft. 

I suppose you wonder if I’ve learned to guard 
my tongue. Well, when things do al! the mis- 


| 


; chief they can they have to stop, That’s the 
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THE 
4 
‘4 
am | stood something that looked like 
Mary was | chair. Bits of pine, 

imprisoned because of my thoughtlessness. filled with sawdust, 





ease with 


more careful 


me. At any a wooden 


now than 


I do think I 
I was before 


rate, 
a few tools, and a } 
kept them company. 


PLODDING TOM. 
“Tom Dunn, 
‘1 he 


came 


uttered in 
a young 


question, an irritated tone, | their table 
man who had been reading | 


for the tardy of his 


for a small consideration. 


from 


au newspaper, waiting boy house. He never ran up stairs in 


Class, 





to the law, and Oscar will be a doctor; 
for 


but what | 
is so slow | 


that Lam dis- | 


said to himself, 
“The 


ability has Tom anything? He same old slowboy, with no more t 


and plodding, so little ambitious, 


gives me something to 
often to 


his face 


be startled by the owl-like wisdom of 
I never thought then that it 


about,”’ 


was dul- “You don’t say that you ever think,’ w 


ness, He can’t help it. His motions are slow, | sarcastic response. 

his mind is slow, but Thope he will make his “Well, now and then,’ was the slow rejo 

way in the world.” Charley rose, sauntered back and forth 
Tom was the butt of all the family, but it did} few moments, and then stood still, his han 

not seem to anger him at all. He knew he was | face reddening. 


slow. Charley could play brilliantly, 
with excellent effect, 


Osenr, 


sing a song “Tsay, Tom, can't you lend me ten dc 


play ime well, I'm absolutely out of cash.” 


brother, 


any gi: 


his younger was famous for 
his compositions of eloextion. rrew short and quie k. 
All the rest excelled, outstripped him, and vet | insulting rspeech was on the end of his t 
he plodded on patiently, 

to the theatre to-night?"’ : 
man of 
This was 
the 
great establishment, 


“T never lend,” 
Charley's breath ¢ 


said Tom. 


and his power 


for he felt both rage and contempt: but 
“Going 
dressed young Tom, 


together 


as they left 
four years later, 


nestore | 


“If tive dollars will do you any good, y« 
and 


welcome to them,’’ he “They 
Tolman’s | haye by me.” 
and so slow and undemon- | 


Tom | said. 
was one of clerks in Tolman & 


“Tom, you're a good fellow! 


gasped Cl 
strative that the other clerks were always ehaff- his tongue 


yet hot with the words he had i 





ing him. He thought for a moment, rattled | eq to s: ay. 

some loose coins that were in his pocket, and Tom went once or twice to his brother's 

said, | and did not like it. ‘‘Why should the 
“No.” lawyer spend a hundred dollars in picture 
“Have you ever been?” queried the other, lasked himself indignantly; 


“and why de 
fom looked at him in his usual deliberate | keep the company of such men as I hav 
way, and replied, No.” there?”’ 


“Then you don't know One day, 


| brother Osear, 
asked | 


of life.” 
responded Tom, 


anything 


fro 
‘Then LT don’t want to,” 


Tom received a letter 


“By the way, where are you boarding?” 
; = “DEAR OLD ToM,—I expect T shall have t 
college. Things are going wrong at home. 
suppose any one has told you. They seem te 
you have all you can do to take care of y« 
janmd so you have, T suppose. 


his friend, palling gloves. 


Tom never wore 


ona pair of very tight 
gloves 


‘At Gien’s in Holbrook Street,’ said Tom. 





heavily as its fragility would permit, on the | Charley plays billiards, and Pmafraid ecards, 


sidewalk me as soon as you ean what can be done for 
‘Tom gained his boarding-house, a tall, rusty-| 
in the fourth story of which } 
was a | 


Tom wrote in less than a week. His en 


looking tenement, wanted an nnder salesman. 


was his room. It very desolate-looking 
apartment, for, save in the coldest weather, Tom 
never had a fire 

three 


a table 


Everything there 
| farm was to be sold; 


was going to ruin. 


his father 






There were 


books, and on at the side of the room| moment of looking to him. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


i Of course Tom got but frugal meals in this 
. ‘ place. A widow and her daughter kept the 
For the Companion, 
house, letting nearly all the rooms to lod 


| but ‘Tom’s quiet ways and pleasant face had won | 
do you know your lesson yet?” | an entrance to their hearts, and they took him to 


Tom ran up stairs as soon as he reached the 
any other 


with the addition of an oath, 


as the 


asked a well- rising quietly, went to a desk and lifted the lid. 


are 


Charley has been an 


about sure father is going to lose all his property. 


Then he set him- 
self to look carefully into his father’s aff: 


and mother were 


JULY 24, 1879. 


! 
arm- | 
vaper 


serene as the moon 
‘Is that the case? 
| I thought his mother could not have | 
| of the attachment. Well, she must have known 
| Lyddy, so doubtless it is all right.’ 
“She could put on the most graceful way you 
ever saw, and now she began to make a deal of 


3ut nevertheless he laid his plans. To pay | W idow Crane of Dorset, as 
the mortgage was quite impussible, but he hired | and smooth as deep water. 
some comfortable rooms in the old house where 
he could sold from the 
stock of the farm, had the necessary furniture | 
brought to town, and installed his father and | 
mother in a comfortable The months | 


een Aware 
staved, sold what be 
gers; 


home. 


passed. The old folks learned to depend upon | Lyddy, and treated her like a London doll, and 
him, and his sister found a situation as book-| John was pleased enough with the change. 
keeper. | ‘Well, things went on so for some time 


One day, a gentleman called upon Tom, and | Lyddy was spinning and weaving linen (for girls 





place, but there was an attraction there which’ was invited into his room. “You've been at had to make their owa outfits out of the flax in 

“N-no, sir; [ don’t believe I do, quite,” was| was better than the amusements to which his| work fifteen years on this machine, you say?” | those days), making it up into sheets and pillow- 
the hesitating reply. | fellow-clerks devoted themselves. remarked the gentleman when he had exam-| beers, and piecing her bed-quilts as merry as 1 

“Are you aware what time it is?” No sooner had he seated himself at the table, | ined it. lark. It had got to be October, and they were 

“One o'clock, sir,” said young Dunn land taken up a screw, than some one knocked The speaker was a business man, whose favor | to be married on ‘Thanksgiving Day evenirg. 

He knew that well enough, Had not his eves |at the door. At his low “come in,” his eldest | was almost equal to a fortune, “All at once John grew so melancholy that 
lingered on the tardy hands of the old moon- | prother presented himself, dressed in the height “Yes, sir,” said Tom, quietly; “I was always| everybody noticed it. He looked like death 
faced clock, and thence gone roving out through | of fashion, —handsome and even imposing in his | a plodder.”’ whenever he saw Lyddy, and avoided her all he 
the window to where the fields were sleeping |.) pnesngrange “Well, you've plodded to some purpose,” was | could. She had gone away from the deacon’s 
in the noonday haze? And then he was so hun- “Well, Tom, so these are your lodgings, my | the answer. “I am very sure there’s money | then. 
gry! | boy,” said the young man, ‘Not much style, I) enough in it to make you a rich man.” “Finally John let it drop that he'd seen a 

“Tom, come here. IT can’t understand what | pyust ony.” | ‘Tom grew very red, and the room seemed to} ghost, and that was all they could get out of 
makes you so stupid!” said the master; and tak-| “Not much,” said Tom, cheerfully. ‘Have | go round for a moment. |him. She that had been the Widow Crane of 
ing the book, he proceeded to hastily review | you just come from home?” “Thank you,”’ he made reply. ‘I should like | Dorset took his part, and said they shouldn't 
point after point. “Yes, and everything is going on about the | to be rich for the sake of others.” | tease him, and she coaxed and fussed over him, 

“Do you understand this?” he asked, “and | same. Father is mightily pleased that I have And so, eventually, plodding Tom won the | and was always getting him something good to 
this, and that?” got my shingle up.” race, and became the practical, efficient, pros-| eat, but he still looked as though his heart was 

Tom's brow lightened. He was more pleased | “And are you prospering?” asked Tom, with | perous man of the family. broken. 
with himself that things looked clearer, and cer- |" sidelong glance upon the ivory cane, the kid pon “One Sunday morning the whole village of 
tain doubts vanished, and his hearty “Oh, thank | gloves, and the gold chain. ONE LIFE Eastfield was thrown into astonishment by see- 
you, sir!’ made the teacher smile, | “Oh, so-so. Of course it has taken a good a ie a a 7 ing a notice on the meeting-house door that in- 

“You're very slow, Dunn, very slow. I don't | de: al of money to furnish my office.” Mitek Unecked ot the door of 5 hentt - tentions of marriage between John Huntoon and 
think IT ever saw a fellow just like you; but J “PE thought father advanced you five hundred a aoe Hannah Crane were hereby made public. 
guess what you learn you learn,” | dollars,’’ said Tom, For Iam too young and fair,” she said, “T haven’t told you that the Widow Crane had 

rae : on “To lay me down with the mouldering dead. 

Phat was just it,—what Tom Dunn knew, he | “So he did. The old gentleman was very (eines caine aussie aie mai iaa anal a daughter, but she had. 
knew thoroughly. | good to mortgage the property,—for I suppose LB ktbeths sntchigl bua ato whites “Lyddy was just about frantic, but she 

“Well, if here isn’t Tom, just as dinner is | you are informed of the fact,—but things are so peed ue ate eo wouldn’t go to the deacon’s after the publish- 
done!” cried his sister Anne. horribly expensive.” “Ah! come, most welcome Death,” she said, ment, and Huntoon didn’t seem to dare to go to 

“And every bit of the pudding gone,” said “What things?” asked Tom, dryly. ennai sr igaias see her, and as soon as could be after the pub- 
Guene, the sent client hesther. “St made sure | “Everything —all things. To get business my yr oF ’ lishment he was married to Hannah Crane. 
ee ht = oe a , | now-a-days, a fellow must make a show.” vised wee Naked te tne Curie ateve. _ “A spiritless thing was Hannah, completely 

“Poor boy! ’ sighed his mother: “he always | “And so you smoke ten-cent cigars, give sup- “Now in Thy time, O God.” she said, a under her mother’s thumb. 
seems to be behind in everything. Ever since | pers and then, treat your companions, and ie aati we cl aeee b. “One day, when Lyddy was wandering about, 

pers now an . ; } > 1 ¥ ELL e y, \ i 5 
he was a baby he has been slow.” | frequent the theatre,” said Tom +o | half-crazy, she came upon John Huntoon, sitting 

Tom sat down, however, and ate the seraps| “Oh, hang it! Your blood’s water, Tom; and Sorte Commanion | on a log in the woods, with his head on his hands 
contentedly. It had always been his lot to eat | besides, your position is different from mine. " ‘ She was so startled that she screamed the least 
scraps. Nobody seemed to think that Tom |'Things are expected from me. I must go into AN OLD-FASHIONED GHOST. bit, and he looked up. 
would care, |society. By-and-by I shall get a case that will “Table-tippings and nonsense! Pooh!”’ said| ‘‘O Lyddy,’’ he groaned, “don’t come here! 

“T don't know what we shall do with that | pay me richly for all these sacrifices.”’ Aunt Patty. ‘‘I can tell you a great deal better | Nobody was ever so wretched as Lam!’ 
boy,”? Mr. Dunn often said, when talking over|  “Syerifices!”’ repeated Tom, in a tone that| ghost-story than that. When I was young they| ***Why wretched? said Lyddy, with some 
the prospects of their children. Charley inclines | wade Charley's blood move faster, so that le | had the real Uhing,—ghosts in winding-sheets!” | pride. ‘You’ve got the girl you wanted, anda 


“Oh, did they? ye did you see one?” 


asked | 
3 
both her nieces at once; 


and both alighted like | 


rich one instead of a poor one.’ 


rains ** Don’t say that,’ said Jolin. ‘I did not dave 


| than an ox.”’ two robins on the seats nearest Aunt Patty. | do anything different. Stop, I will tell yon 
couraged when TE think of his future.” “You are still at the machine, I see,”’ he said “There, don’t press so close! You are not | about it. One evening I went to bed a hapy 
“Poor Tom!” said Mrs. Dunn, half-sighing, | aloud, a moment after. deaf, I suppose?” said the spinster, going on! man, and in the morning—I wonder my bail 
half-laughing; “he is the black sheep of the] “Oh, yes; it costs next to nothing; and if it| laboriously with her darning. | hadn’t all turned gray! Lyddy, Isaw my mot] 
family. When he was a little fellow, I | ee succeeds, it : 


think er in the night!’ 
“QO John!’ screamed Lyddy. 
Ves,’ he went on; ‘it was a 
half-cloudy night. Isaw that when 


It was the quaintest of old-fashioned rooms | 
where they sat. The floor covered with | 
white, sparkling sand, according to a custom in- | 
herited from ‘‘old colony” 


was 
half-moony, 
I blew out 


days, and the walls | 


inder, | were stained a dull red. j}my candle. All at once, I waked with a start. 
fora| Antique chests of drawers, filled with myste-| There were three distinct raps on my head- 
Isome | rious treasures, stood on two sides of the room, | board, and the clock immediately struck twelve 


| and in the corner 
| —solemnly, as became 
the “All's well!" 


ticked the tall, ancient clock, 
who had called 
of the hours to a dead genera- 


trail- 
but | 
as I was tempted. 1 


‘Then there was a sound of something 
the floor. I 
wouldn't cover my 


lars? a sentinel ing along had the horrors, 


face, 


tion. Large vine-leaves fluttered at the open | thought I'd face it out. 
Some | windows; “roses in at the lattice yearned a-tip- | ‘All at once IT sawa ghost standing at the 
mngue, | toe, and good-morrow bade.’ sweet throats | foot of my bed. It was wrapped in a sheet, and 
Tom, | sang in the high maples that threw their green- | had its eyes shut, and was as pale as a corpse 


ness in over the dall red. Then it spoke, and said,— 

yu are “Well, about the ghost? You haven't told “es *Tam your mother. T couldn't rest on ac- 
all Ij) us,” said Irene, eager-eyed and impatient. count of the mistake Thad made. 
“Did you see it?” asked Eunie. was wrong in me to encourage your marrying 
Aunt Patty pursed her month. Lyddy. It is a comfort to me that your father 

she said; | married as he has, and now you must promise 


I see now it 


iarley, 
ntend- 


“Well, 


no,” 
“but Tean tell you who did.”’ 


| “Who, then, Aunt Patty?” said both at once. | me to give up Lyddy, and marry Hannah Crane 
office,| “It was a young man who was engaged to|I see things from a different standpoint now, 
young | Mrs, Bill Bradley, our neighbor. Don’t you ever | and what I tell you is best. You will not have 


s?’ he | tell of it, girls. The young man’s name was, my blessing unless you do this. Promise me 
ves he | Huntoon, John Huntoon, and he lived over here | you rpoion wigs 
e met) in Eastfield. Mrs. Bradley wasn't the queer ‘These were her very words, as near as I can 
thing then that she is now, but full of life, merry} remember, and I lay awake all night thinking 
m_ his | as a ericket, and handsome as a wax doll. ; them over. I was covered with a cold perspira- 
“She was brought up in Dea. Huntoon’s fame! tion, and was ready to faint, but I just gasped 
o leave | UY,—he was John’s father, the deacon was,—/ out that I would do as she said. So I had to 
I don't and she was engaged to John before his mother) have Hannah. But I never shall be happy.’ 
hern died. But Mrs, Dea. Huntoon died when Lyddy “Well, Lyddy lost her senses after that, and 


(that’s Mrs. Bradley’s name) was eighteen. though she recovered, and married Mr. Bradley. 


“Oh, you're slow. Why, that’s ‘way down | awful weight upon father, and this year the erops 3efore Lyddy and John were quite ready to, she has always been queer, So there is a1 
J | have all failed, and father is disabled from work by > $ my : a 

town | yheumatism. Idon'teare much about myself; Lonly | Marry, the deacon himself took a second wife, | ghost-story for you. 

“That's why I board there,” said Tom, “1 | studied medicine to please father, and should rather | and it was the Widow Crane of Dorset. She “IT don’t believe it wus a ghost at all,’’ said 
cake ane Pines acttae sa Pe eT be almost anything else. vee » of oe 13 ' oi a . 

uly pay four dollars a week. Good-evening “I think I could write for the newspapers. Can't | was one of your high-feeling dames, and she, Eunie. 

“The meanest fellow T ever saw,” muttered | you get me a place in some store? and TL could write | told John one day that she was surprised to see} ‘‘What was it, then?” asked Aunt Patty, wit] 
Dick Dalton, as he planted his faney cane, as | SVenings, and live with you. Think it over, for Pm . ; 


him so taken up with that girl when he could do! a “What is a 
so much better for himself. But John said that 
he was doing as well as he wanted to, and went 
off whistling ‘Hail Columbia.’ 


She said something again to the same pur- | 


twinkle 
ghost?” 

A ghost is a spirit,”’ 
of an oracle. 

“To be sure, and this was a spirit.”’ 
port, but here the deacon interfered, and told | “T thought it was that Widow Crane, 
The | his wife that John’s mother approved the mateh | believe she was a spirit,”’ said Eunie. 
| when she was alive, and that John thought the 


in her sly black eyes. 

i rite | 
oat said Irene 
iployer 


lirs. 


Yes, you are right 


| ‘**Is that the case” 





, With the air 


making 


“She was a spirit, and a very deceitful one, 
shelves, full of excellent) nearly heartbroken, and no one thought for a| world of his mother. and she'd better let it drop. | clad in flesh and bones, 


said she that had been the! She confessed it on her death-bed, after having 
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made two if not three people miserable by it. 
The ghost of that night haunted her conscience 
till she died. Now don't you tell of it, girls.”’ 


or 
For the Companion. 


A PANTHER’S TREE. 

A friend has given us the following reminiscences 
of events that occurred in his early days, when his 
father had settled on land adjoining Puget Sound. 
We give them in nearly hisown words. ‘Very early 
one morning in March we were awakened by a great 
noise in the pigsty. It was the second spring after 
we had made our clearing on Cedar Creek, a small 
river flowing down out of the mountains into the 
sound from the east. 

“Our pigsty and hen-house were of logs, built very 
strong to keep out the ‘red-cats,’ which were so 
numerous and troublesome that it was of no use to 
try to raise poultry, lambs or pigs, unless the farmer 
had a strong place to keep them in nights. 

“Hearing the outcry, my brother Hanson jumped 
up to light the lantern, and called to me to get the 
gun, which was usually kept standing in the corner 
of the room. 

“Father was down at Steilacoom that week, at 
work on a new oyster schooner which the Rice 

srothers were building. 

“We hastened out, and ran to the sty, which was 
five or six rods away in a little hollow. It was not yet 
light, but everything out there seemed to be awake, 
—the hens were squalling, the rooster cackling, and 
the pigs were squealing. Wecould hear the old hog 
barking and running around furiously inside. It 
was plain enough that the pigs had company of some 
kind. 

“As soon as the lanterns shone on the door, we 
saw that it was partly open. Then we both stopped 
short, for we always buttoned the door at night, and 
it startled us to find it open. 

“Indians! whispered Hanse, cautiously. 

“There were two or three Chinooks, from Nis- 
qually, that used sometimes to come thieving about 
us, but we were not much afraid of them. 

“*Here, you rascals,’ Hanse called out, ‘what are 
you up to in there?’ 





“At the same time I drew back the hammer and | 
tired one barrel of the gun into the hogpen to | 
frighten them. 

“The moment I fired, out leapeda large gray crea- | 
ture, almost in our faces. 

“Hanse uttered a screech, and flung the lantern 
at it, but the beast was only intent on getting away. 
It had a pig in its mouth, and on seeing us it turned 
and ran down across a cleared patch to the river, 

“T fired the other barrel after it, as it bounded off 
among the stumps, but it never stopped. 
frightened yet to take very good aim. 

“<*That was no red-cat!? Hanse exclaimed. 
a lion!’ 
lion. 

“We followed the animal to the river-bank, and 
saw it swim across and go into the ‘deadwood’ on 
the other side. While standing there we heard the 
folks at the house calling us,and we went back. 
The gun-shots had roused the family of Mr. Dun- 
ham, our next neighbor on the river above, and he, 
with one of his boys, had come down to learn what 
was the cause of the noise. 

“We found four dead pigs in the sty, and two 
more were missing. The old hog had been badly 
scratched and torn, probably while trying to defend 
the pigs against the panther. 

“There was but small é¢hance of overtaking or 
killing the creature, but work was not very press- 
ing,—for as yet the snow was not all gone,—and 
Ben Dunham said that he would go after the pan- 
ther if we would follow him. So as soon as we had 
got breakfast and it had grown light, we set off and 
crossed the river in a log-boat, which our folks 
owned. 


I was too 


‘It was 
The settlers called the Oregon panther a 


“The Dunhams had a little brindled Indian dog, 
which they called Sho’tl, and we took him with us 
to help trace the creature. 

“By the tracks in the mud we soon found where 
the panther had left the water and climbed up the 
bank. The pig's blood on the charred sticks and 
old embers helped us now to track the animal. 

“This ‘deadwood,’ where fires had formerly raged, 
extended for miles back among the mountains. 
Near the river there had been a tangled bottom of 
‘vine-maple,’ which were nearly all burned off; but 
a little farther back, where the red firs and spraces 
began, with here and there a big Oregon cedar, the 
fire had only burned up the underbrush, and 
scorched the trees just enough to kill them. 

“The great bare, blackened trunks stood like huge 

lumns, and as yet the tops had not all fallen. It 
vis a dreadfully desolate tract. 

‘Some of these dead trees were of enormous size. 

en the red tirs were four and five feet in diame- 

r, and the yellow firs were still larger and taller, 

wering a hundred and fifty and two hundred feet 
+ straight as a gun-barrel, while some of the great 

lars were eighteen feet across. Few of the cedars 
were under seven and eight feet in diameter, though 
Chey were not so tall as the firs. 
“Amongst these great stubs we followed the track 
the panther. Thus far Sho’tl had kept ahead, 
pping incessantly. At length, after a most smutty 
‘up, We came up with the dog at the foot of a 
\l fir, which had toppled over and lay aslant 
zainst one of the great cedars which, though black- 
ied and killed by the fire, still stood massive as an 
helisk. : 

“We glanced warily up the fir trunk and all 
“round, but could not see any indications of the 
&nuimal, 
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“ *Where is it, Sho'tl?’ said Ben. | 


“ «Here's claw-marks in the smut,’ said Hanse at 
length. ‘I reckon he went up the fir.’ 

“T had gone round to the other side of the cedar, 
and standing back from the foot of it, 1 saw up 
where the fir lay against it, at least eighty feet from 
the ground, a hole in the trunk. At that height it 
did not look larger than the crown of one’s hat, but 
it was really three feet wide. 

**You don’t suppose the creature is in there, do 





ye?’ Ben exclaimed, for the orifice looked so small 
that it did not seem possible he could be. 

“To get to it the panther must have gone up the | 
slanting fir stub, eight or ten feet past the cedar | 
trunk, and then leaped from the tir to the hole,—a 
rather perilous jump, eighty or ninety feet from the 
ground, even for a panther. 

“We stood looking up at the opening for some 
moments. 

“<*Well, I'll know,’ said Hanse; and cocking the 
gun, he sent a charge of goose-shot up towards the 
hole. 

“It made the smut fly. Almost on the instant we 
heard a low growl far aloft, and the brute’s head, 
with ears laid back, looked ont. The head did not 
seem much larger than a rat's at that height. 

“Hanse instantly fired the other barrel, at which 
the animal drew back with an angry yelp. 

“Ben had his father’s rifle-gun, and he now fired 
three or four shots. Then he and I got stones and 
began throwing up at the hole, while Hanse stood 
ready to fire again if the panther should show his 
head. 

“Tt was not an easy matter to reach the hole with 
a stone, but by standing off a little we managed to 
pitch several against the stub quite near to it. The 
animal would growl and show itself for a moment, 
but drew back at sight of the gun. Hanse fired two 
or three times. We soon found, however, that we 
could do nothing in that way. 

“Hanse at length got out of patience. ‘What's 
the use fooling?’ he said. ‘The only way to get that 
panther is to cut down the tree.’ 

“Cut down that cedar!’ exclaimed Ben. 
would take a month!’ | 

“There was some truth in that, for the old tree | 
was not an inch under eleven feet in diameter at the 
butt; but lumbermen and settlers in that section 
sometimes demolish and tear down great trees which | 
are in the way, by boring into them with augers and 
putting in gunpowder. We had seen some engi- | 
neers blast down three big yellow firs in that way 
back of Steilacoom, and it came into our minds to 
try it on the cedar stub. 

“Father, being a kind of carpenter and Jack-at- 
all-trades, had a pump-auger at home. Putting in 
pumps for the settlers was one of his many kinds of 
business. The most serious expenditure in the at- 
tompt was the ameunt of powder it would take. 
Hanse and I had rather over a pound and a half, 
and Ben had about as much more; but we con- 
cluded to try it, and Ben and I went home to get the 
powder and the auger, leaving Hanse to watch the 
stub. 

“Mr. Dunham came back with us, bringing an 
axe, and then we set to work. We did not bore 
straight in towards the centre of the cedar, but 
slantingly, to one side, so as to throw off at least a 
foot and a half or two feet at a blast, and we bored 
upward, atan angle of twenty or thirty degrees, in 
order that the charges might not blow out. 

“We did, in fact, just as we had observed the en- 
gineers at Steilacoom do when they had blown down 
a fir nearly ten feet through in half an hour. But 
it took us longer, for they had had fuse to fire the 
powder with, while we had to plug the holes after 
the powder was in, and have the plugs so grooved 
that a priming of powder could be made to commu- 
nicate with the main charge. 

“We put in about a gill of powder each time. 
When the first charge was plugged in and the little 
groove filled, Hanse wound some dry bark round 
the outer end of the plug, then got a brand from the 
fire at the foot of the leaning fir. 

“Run!” he cried, as he touched it off. 

“We all ran off thirty or forty yards. The dry 
bark burned for a tew moments, then the fire sud- 
denly caught the powder on the plug, ran up the 
groove instantaneously, and exploded the charge 
with a dull, heavy thud, as if one had struck the 
cedar with a sledge-hammer. 

“It blew off a slab nearly two feet thick and three 
or four feet broad, splitting it a long way up the 
side of the stub. Itset the panther growling, and 
once or twice he looked uneasily down. 

“We put our blasts all on the side next the leaning 
fir, for we knew that the weight of the fir would 
help push the cedar down. The second one took off 
another slab, and disturbed the panther still more 
than the first. The creature leaped from its hole 
upon the fir trunk, and ran down it for thirty or 
forty feet. Hanse fired at the animal, and Ben and 
Isent stones flying up atit. It ran back. 

“The third and fourth blasts the beast seemed 
hardly to mind at all; but we had now got fully half 
the trunk blown off at the butt, and we put the next 
blast into the centre of what remained, and it was a 
heavy charge, too. 

“When that was fired it split away fully one-third 
of what remained of the trunk at the butt, throwing 
it to a considerable distance. A moment after the 
stub cracked, but yet did not give way. It seemed 
unequal to sustaining the great weight above it, how- 
ever, and several times it cracked loudly. 

“<«T believe it’s going!’ shouted Mr. Dunham, and 
we ran off to one side. 

“For as much as a minute it seemed to stand 
poised, though cracking every few seconds. Then I 
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‘It 





saw the top moving slowly. A still louder crack 
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resounded through the deadwood, and then—down 
came the trunk with a terrific crash! 

“The great fir fell with it, and these two, striking 
against two other dead trunks, swept them down 
also. 
down together, splintered and shivered by their fall. 
The earth was shaken far around. 

“But our eyes were on the panther. When the 
tree began to settle, the alarmed brute leaped out 
upon the fir and ran down a little ways. Feeling 
that that was going, too, the animal seemed to be- 
come bewildered, and he then whirled about and 
ran up again. 

“Just at that instant the cedar crashed against the 
other two stubs. The panther was thrown off, and 
went end over end through the air, till, striking vio- 
lently against another tree-trunk, it fell in a heap to 
the ground. 

“We went up to where it lay, its sides still palpi- 
tating. It stirred, and made an effort to rise; but 
Mr. Dunham stepped quickly forward, and with the 
axe mercifully put an end to its life. 

“It was an old panther, fully six feet long, but 
very poor and gaunt. Its age plainly attested 
by its teeth, which were worn very blunt. 

“On examining the broken cedar-trunk, we found 
that the panther had made its den in a hole that had 
been burned out by the fire, and which had at first 
been either a decayed spot ora weather-crack. The 






fire had burned it out, leaving a cavity so large that | 


the beast had made its lair within it. 

“And within this lair we found two little stunned 
and nearly dead panther kits, probably not more 
than a week old, for they were scarcely larger than 
the kittens of a house cat.” 

— +> — 

FORGIVE. 

Oh why should friendship harshly chide, 
Our little faults on either side? 
From friends we love, we bear with those, 
As thorns are pardoned for the rose, 
Then, ah, forgive me, ere we part, 
And if some corner in your heart 
For absent friend a place should be, 
Then keep that little place for me. 
“Forgive, forget,” we're wisely told 
Is held a maxim, good and old, 
But half the maxim’s better yet, 
Then, oh, forgive, but don’t forget. 


CALIFORNIA SAND-STORM. 


California is a wonderful country, for it seems to 
include within its boundaries some characteristics 
of every country on the globe. Even simoons, or 
sand-storms, once thought to be a peculiarity of 
African and Arabian deserts, are found in that State, 
and one recently stopped a railroad train. 
Angelos Herald of Dee. 21st says: 

Day before yesterday afternoon, the outgoing 


Yuma train left Los Angelos on time. Everything 


went on as usuai until it approached Cucamonga’ 


Station. At this point, a sand-storm of extraordi- 
nary violence was encountered. 
obliged to stop. 
Superintendent Hewitt was at once communicated 
with by telegraph, and a number of men were de- 


The train was soon 


spatched from all quarters to clear the track, but | 


utterly without avail. 

The train was delayed some fifteen hours. 
we state that the rails for a distance of three or four 
miles were covered with sand to depths ranging 


from one to three feet, the force of the wind may be 


conjectured. 

The simoon, or sirocco, or whatever it may be 
ealled, came whistling through the Cajon Pass as 
though it was discharged from a funnel. The in- 
coming Yuma train was delayed for an hour and a 
half through the storm. Some seven years ago,a 
whirlwind poured out of the Cajon Pass, which took 
substantially the same course as the wind day before 
yesterday. 

The line of plain traversed by it was about three 
miles wide, but it fortunately stopped right at the 
edge of the celebrated Cucamonga vineyard. For 
much of this width, the soil was shaved as with a 
knife, being carried resistlessly over the Cucamonga 
plains. Sand was piled toa height of several feet 
over the roof of the station of the old stage com- 
pany, making a total sand-drift of over twenty feet 
high. 
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A RACE BETWEEN WINGS AND 
WHEELS. 

With all man’s devices for rapid travelling, and 
his wonderful triumphs in that line, he cannot yet 
rival the flight of a passage-bird. 

The London Times says, ‘A short time ago there 
was a race from Dover to London between the con- 


tinental mail-train and a carrier-pigeon conveying a | 


document of an 
police. 

“The pigeon, which was bred by Messrs. Hartley 
& Sons of Woolwich, and ‘homed,’ when a few 
weeks old, to a building in Cannon Street, city, was 


urgent nature from the’ French 


of the best breed of homing pigeons, known as ‘Bel- | 


gerian voyageurs.’ 


“The bird was tossed through the railway-carriage | 


window by a French official, as the train moved 
fromthe Admiralty Pier, the wind being west and 
the atmosphere hazy, but with thesun shining. For 
upwards of a minute, the carrier-pigeon circled 
round to an altitude of about half a mile, and then 
sailed away towards London. 

“By this time the train—which carried the Eu- 
ropean mails, and was timed not to stop between 
Dover and Cannon Street—had got up to full speed, 
and was proceeding at the rate of sixty miles an hour 
towards London. 

“The odds at starting seemed against the bird, 
and the railway officials predicted that the little 


All four of the mighty trunks came crashing | 


When | 
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| messenger would be beaten in the race. The pigeon, 
however, took a ‘bee-line,’ saving itself seven miles 
of distance, and reached Cannon Street twenty min- 
| utes first.” 





«oe 
| For the Companion. 
LIFE IN A PUDDLE. 


| Itis wonderful how many strange and interesting 
| things there are under our very feet in the mud and 
water which is so vexatious, and which we try so 
hard to avoid. 


If people knew of the beauties contained in these 
mudpuddles and how to look for them, it would 
make that which is disagreeable, and perhaps loath- 
some, both interesting and instructive, and sought 
after, rather than avoided. 

The carcass of a horse has beauties for the anato- 
mist; the mud and slime of a ditch or pond, for the 
zoologist. 


Knowledge makes the most disagreeable 
| object a fascinating companion. 

But come with me toa ditch, a wheel-rut in the 
wood, or any collection of water which has remained 
in the place some little time. We will take with us 
the first thing we tind, to put our collectionin. This 
three-pint tin pail isas good asanything. The cover 
will be our dredge, and the pail the aquarium. 

Now we put the cover down into the water, draw 
it over the dead grass and leaves; now, look. 

The first thing we see isa little creature resem- 


bling a lobster, only its head seems, proportionately, 
much smaller, and the whole animal is only about 
one-third of an ineh long. 

See how curiously it swims. At first it starts 
scrambling along, right side up, but as it gets well 
under way, over it goes, feet up, back down, head 
and tail curved up, so that we have a regular boat, a 
dory, or dugout, the many feet acting as oars, or 
| paddles. Notice how it shoots and darts about. 
| This is a Branchippus, or Fairy Shrimp, and is 
nearly related to the true shrimp and lobster. 

These shrimps vary in size from one quarter to 
over half an inch. 





They can be found in almost any 
| small pond, or brook, in the wood in the summer, 
| by drawing a fine net, or any shallow vessel, over 
the grass and leaves. 


Now by loohing more closely, 
we shall see small objects swimming about the water 
in the pail with a kind of jerky motion. 

Take another dip, perhaps two or three more, and 
| we get one of these large enough so we can see its 
| parts more distinctly—one that is one-eighth of an 
}inch long. It is a beautiful green, oval, with two 
| appendages projecting backwards from the posterior 
| end of the body. Now let us look at it witha very 
| simple magnifying-glass, 


The Los | 





A, tadpoles soon after leaving the eggs. 
much enlarged, showing gills. C, toads’ es 
eggs. 


B, the same 
D, frogs’ 





We find that in general form it is much like a 
horseshoe crab. It has two pairs of horns, curving 
round from the front of the head, one pair much 
longer than the other. The projections which we 
saw behind, we now, with a glass, see to be transpa 
rent bags, clear as glass, filled with blood-red balls. 
The balls are the eggs; the bags are the egg-sacks. 

By looking closely, you will see a kind of jointed 
tail extending back between the egg-sacks. This tail 
divides into two similar ones at Each of 





its end. 
these have a brush at their ends. 

Its many colors, its activity, and its peculiar shape, 
make it a very pleasing animal to study. This is 
called Cyclops. 


If we keep this Cyclops a few days, we will tind 
that it has lost its egg-sacks, and is more erab-like 


than before. Now the tail can be seen distinetly. 


There is one process which every one should see, 
as it is very instructive and interesting, and easily 
seen by any one who lives in, or can take a short 
trip into, the country. 
of instruction in elementary embryology. 


It is quite a complete course 
I referto 
the growth and development of the tadpole and frog 
from the egg. 


Many know that a tadpole isa young frog, but 
| very few understand anything about the different 
stages—the different forms presented in its develop- 
| ment. 

When the eggs are separated from the body of the 
parent, they are covered with a thin coating of al- 
bumen. 
it is a quarter of an inch thick, or even more, 


This soon absorbs water and swells, until 


When we find the eggs in small ponds in the wood or 


elsewhere, we see a bunch nearly as large as a man’s 
| fist, looking like a mass of transparent jelly, regu- 
| larly sprinkled with black balls, that are nearly all 
black, but are white on the underside. The black 
| and white body is the yelk, or real egg, surrounded 
by this swollen albumen, which represents the white 
of a hen’s egg. 
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This albumen connects the eggs together. If | 
eggs are found in strings or ropes, instead of ir- 
regularly-rounded masses, they are toads’, not 
frogs’, eggs. 

To watch their growth and development, we 
take a mass of these eggs and put them ina 
shallow dish, ina sunny place. There should be 
just water cnough in the dish so that they will 
float. I find that if they are placed in «a warm 
room, near a fire, and in the sun, they will de- 
velope in about half the time that they 
doors, especially if the 


will out 


weather 
is cold and cloudy, 

For the first six or eight days, 
the only change apparent is the 





TADP« 


changing of the eggs to an oval or oblong shape, 
and their being dark colored. 

It is much better to separate one egg from the 
miss and put it in 
tin mustard-box purpose, 
About the ninth day «a bunching-out is seen at 
the head. 
From this protuberance or bunch extending back 
over the top surface of the egg is seen a ridge, 


a small, shallow vessel. A 
answers the 


cover 


one end of the egg. This is to be 


with a groove along its length 


The 
The head in- 


The spinal cord is formed in this groove. 
ridge is to be the body and tail. 
creases until it resembles a tadpole’s head some- 
what. 
tion. The tail grows long, so it hangs some dis- 
tance off the « 

The process continues, the egg all the time 


The body and tail grow in every diree- 


for the tadpole lives on the | 
until the tadpole is one-third of an inch | 
This 
will probably be about the thirteenth day after | 


growing smaller 
egg 


long, and the egg haw wholly disappeared, 


you secured it, if you get it soon after it is ex- | 
pelled from the parent. Now, if it has not been 
released, it will fight to get free from the albu- | 
men, 

Usually it will be necessary to remove the al- 
bumen before this time, to watch the develop- 
ment of the parts. When liberated it swims 
about in a very lively manner. It now breathes 
by external gills—which look like a fringe, or a 
hand with fingers extended—and are found on 
both sides of the neck. 

We do not notice much change, excepting in 
size, until the gills begin to 
be covered over by the skin, 
so at last we ean see no gills 
at all. Now 
have internal gills, and in 
this respect are like fishes, 
of gill 


each side— 


the creatures 


only instead two 


openings—one 
we find but one, this a tube 
onthe left side. They have 
four gill arches. Some ani- 
mals only go as far as the 
external gill stage,—as, for 
jnstance,the Menobranchus- 
Avxoloth. 

The fish proceed 
farther in development, lose 
their externai, and retain 
their internal, gills during life. In the develop- 
ment of the frog, we see that there are stages 
in which it resembles these two classes, but it 


a step 
(Enlarged 1 


goes bevond, and higher 

The sides of the cesophagus, or gullet, are 
pushed out so as to form a pouch on both sides 
These pouches divide up a little and are lungs. 
rhe lungs of frogs are hardly more than mem- 
branous bags. The internal gills disappear, the 
gill opening closes, and we have a frog breath- 
ing by lungs. So we may almost say, that dur- 
ing its growth, the frog has been several very 
different animals. 

Now about the appearance of the feet and legs. 
Although the front legs are developed before the 
hind ones, we see the hind ones much sooner, 
and they are much the larger, when the front 
ones first show, 

You will see the tadpole swimming about with 
tail and hind leg, some weeks before the front 
ones iippear, 

But by looking carefully one ean easily see a 


|chamber and there the legs and feet are, 


| insivted upon adding provisions amending the 





CYCLOPS. 





bunch, or swelling, on either side of the head or 
I have frequently cut down into this gill- 
but 
are 


neck, 
they look small, white and weak, They 
not vet ready for use. 

With a pair of forceps the leg can be drawn 
out the opening, as you would draw one’s hand 
through a sleeve. If you wait patiently, you will 
see it come through itself. 

When the feet and legs get well formed, and 
of such a size so they can be used, the tail is no 










LES. | 
| 


longer needed, and as a natural consequence, it 
gradually disappears, leaving us a perfect frog. 
FLAVEL 8. Tuomas, M. D. | 
4@ — 
THE SESSION OF CONGRESS. 

The extra session of Congress, the first session 
of the Forty-Sixth Congress, began on the 18th 
of March and ended on the Ist of July. It lasted 
116 days, and was ten days longer than the long- 
est previous extra session of Congress since that 
of 1789, which was summoned to meet when 
Washington was inaugurated as President. 

The next longest extra session was the first of 
the Twenty-Seventh Congress, which began in 
May, 1841, after the lamented death of Presi- 
dent Harrison, and only ended in September. 

The recent session was called by the President 
under peculiar circumstances. In the last Con- 
givss tere was & Republican mayjority in the 
Senate, while the House of Representatives was 
controlled by the Democrats. The latter party 


national election laws to the appropriation bills, 
and the Senate would not consent. 
Consequently the bills failed to pass, and the 
term of Congress expired before any provision 
had been made for some of the most important 
of the annual expenses of the Government. In- 
asmuch as the Government could not be carried 
on without the power to spend money, it was ab- 





solutely necessary to call an extra session. 

In the new Congress, the Democrats had a ma- 
jority in both 
Their purpose was as strong | 
as ever to make the changes | 
demanded in the 
laws, and they made no se- 
cret of their intention to 
require assent to the chang- 
es as acondition of granting 
supplies to the Government. 

A new contestarose. ‘The 

President resolved to 
resist the Democrats of both 
branches in their so-called 
political Ac- 
cordingly, when the appro 
priation bills came to him, 
with the amendments of the 
election laws attached, he 
returned them with his objections, or, as the say- 
ing is, he “tvetoed”’ them. Five bills were thus 
! returned, each of which, on being submitted to 
the House, failed to receive the two-thirds vote 
required by the Constitution. 

In the end, the Democrats yielded most of the 
points, and passed the appropriation bills with- 
out conditions. One point they would not con- 
cede, and their refusal left the marshals of the 
United States courts without the usual provision 
for their salaries 


| 
| 
branches 


election 


was 
legislation. 


nany times.) 


As is usual at the close of a political contest, 
both parties claimed a vietory,—the Republicans 


| from that of the people in general. 
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the most part, to the sole business for which 
Congress was summoned. A strong movement 
was made to amend the law with respect to the 
coinage of silver, but it failed at last. 

It is somewhat singular that there is always a 
general feeling of relief when Congress has ad- 
journed. No doubt the men composing the two 
houses are as good men as the average of the 
community, and very much above the average 
in ability. Yet people are always fearing that 
Congress will do something that is unwise. 

The reason is plain enongh. Congressmen 
look at things from a different point of view 
They think 
far more of the political bearings of what they 
do than secms to other persons to be necessary. 
The remark is true of congressmen of all parties, 
and applies to nobody in particular. 

The queer thing about it is, that after all, very 
little harm is actually done. The apprehension 
of the people continues until the session is over, 
and then it is discovered that a great deal of 
talk, much of it rash and reckless, has led to but 
a few acts, and those not of a harmful nature. 


+> 
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TRUST. 
Just as God leads, I onward go, 


rarely of any benefit, even to the victor. It 
costs a great deal more, usually, to carry on the 
conflict than the profit of the victory is worth. 

It is sometimes thought that the public gets 
good out of such wars, as, while they are going 
on, both parties try to be very attentive to the 
public. However true that may be, it is also 
true that when peace has been made, both par- 
ties unite to get from the public all they can to 
make up their losses. The benefit is, therefore, 
very deceptive, because it is only temporary. 

Railroad wars are a disgrace to our country. 
It is just as scandalous to see two companies de- 
fying the law and using force against each other 
as it is to see two men going out to fight a duel, 
But there seems to be no way to stop the prac- 
tice, and it is to be feared that, as the railroad 
system is developed, these antagonisms will be- 
come more common than they are to-day, 


+o 


“FOR VALOR.” 

The American is accused of a selfish, greedy eager- 
ness to secure the “almighty dollar.”” But we be- 
lieve that there is no nation among whom heroic 
acts of self-sacrifice are more common than in ours. 

Here are two forgotten items, for example, which 
we find side by side in an old newspaper. One isa 





Oft amid thorns and briers seen; 
God does not yet His guidance show, 
But in the end it shall be seen 
How by a loving Father’s will, 
Faithful and true, He leads me still. 
—Lampertus, 1625. 
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RAILROAD WARS. 

Probably there is no other country in the 
world where what is known in the United States 
as a railroad war could take place. The reason 
is that nowhere else are railroads built and reg- 
ulated under general laws, but always under 
specia! charters, or as Government works. 

As wars between nations differ in their causes, 
in the circumstances of their origin and progress, 
so do railroad wars. The very latest case oc- 
curred in Colorado. Two rival companies, which 
had been contending with each other for some 
time, had come to terms, and made peace. The 
larger and stronger of the two took a lease of 
the other company’s line, took possession of it, 
and began to operate it. 

But some of the stockholders of the leased 
road did not like the arrangement, and having 
by some means obtained control of the com- 
pany’s organization, applied to the State court 
for a decree declaring the iease illegal. The 
court made an order requiring the delivery of 
the road back to the company. 

The company in possession was prepared to 
resist this order, maintaining that it was one 
which the State conrt had no right to make, and 
there was resistance at some points. Arms had 
been distributed along the line, and there were 
men to use them. But in most cases, the com- 
pany which had the support of the State court 
was allowed to take peaceable possession. At 
one point there was quite a fight, and it is re- 
ported that one or two men were killed, 

Since these events, the United States court has 
decided the case in favor of the company that 
held the lease, and although, at the time we 
write, the road has not again changed hands, 
there is no doubt it will do so sooner or later. 

Such is a very brief history of the last railroad 
war, as far as it has proceeded. There have 
been others,—some of them attended with loss 


damage. 


company. 


the other company. 


work. 


do the work. 


| near New York City. 


opposite sides, on two trains. The engines met 
and each tried to push the other out of the way 


to fight. 





in having secured the appropriations without 
conditions, and the Democrats asserting that 
they have shown that their political opponents 
wish to use the army and the power of the ad- 
ministration to control elections, 

Very little general business was done. 
than 2,500 bills were introduced in the House 
alone, but only a small number were passed. 





More | 





| they fight on the track. They try to ruin each 


| other by putting down their rates and by running 
| . + . 
| faster trains. Not long ago, a great railroad 


| man conceived the idea of hiring a short road 


| he sneceeded for a time. 
| 


| But justas hostile nations conclude peace when 
| There was a general disposition to attend, for! their fighting is over, so do railroads, A war is 


of life and property, and others resulting in no 


A few years ago, 2 company in Maine wished 
to “make a connection” with the road of another 
The latter resolved to resist, because 
the fact of having a connection would, under the 
laws of the State, compel it to draw the cars of 


The pomt was selected where a connection 
was to be made, the material was brought to the 
spot, and men were transported there to do the 
The company that desired to prevent the 
connection sent an engine to the spot and kept 
it running back and forth all day over the piace, 
so that it was impossible to remove the rails to 


In New York State there have been several 
railroad wars, and some also in New Jersey, 
In one of these contests 
the two parties to the fight came together from 


—just as two goats place their heads together 


Railroads fight each other in the courts, and 


which enabled a rival line to reach Chicago, and 


letter to Gen. D. H. Rucker, father-in-law of Gen. 
| Sheridan, from the famous Scout Dunn, concern- 
| ing the death of his son on the frontier. 

| “Our camp,” Dunn states, “was on the edge of a 
| gulch which was filled with a seething torrent by 
| the storm. Lieut. Henely attempted to swim the 
stream on horseback, but lost his seat, and floated 
down the torrent. 

“Tony Rucker procured lariats, and the Indians 
an down the banks throwing them in to Henely, 
but he made no motion to catch them. Perceiving 
that he was unconscious, Tony stripped off his heavy 
clothing, threw himself upon his horse, and plunged 
in, to meet acertain death. He buffeted the flood 
furiously, striving to reach his friend, but was 
sucked under and lost. We found the two bodies 
next morning. Tony died with a smile on his face.” 
The other incident occurred one summer evening 
in a country place near Philadelphia. 
man was standing on a bank overlooking the track 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Three ladies, utter 
strangers to him, were strolling along the track 
when a train passed down the other side of the 
river. The noise it made prevented them from 
hearing the express which came behind them, rush- 
ing up the track on which they stood. 
The young lad shouted, but they only looked up 
at him, bewildered. There was not a second to 
spare. The train wao within a fow fect. 
down in front of it, and thrust them into the ditch 
at the other side. They were saved, but the train 
passed over him, and left one brave man less on 
earth, though the people who picked him up saw 
only a poor colored boy. 
We pass by such acts here with too little notice. 
In England, the Victoria Cross would have been 
sent by the Queen’s own hand to rest upon the dead 
breasts of these two brave boys. It is a simple Mal- 
tese cross of gun-metal, with a laurel-leaf cut on it, 
and the words, “For Valor.” It matters nothing 
to the dead hero, but it isa proud remembrance to 
those who loved him, and it helps other men to live 
bravely and die nobly. 


A young 


ile leaped 
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FROM LITTLE TO GREAT. 

In 1847, the ship Vew Era was wrecked off Deal, 
N.J. Three hundred emigrants were in the steer- 
age, and the captain, to “keep order,” as he said, 
nailed down the hatchways tight. 

He and part of the crew then escaped to shore, 
but the ship, with its throbbing freight of shrieking, 
praying human beings, went to the bottom. It is 
said that the captain grew old before his time, and 
crept through but a few miserable years, starting at 
a shadow, and thinking that every sound was the cry 
of his drowning victims. 

But this was not the end. It would seem as if 
that dying ery had been heard in heaven, and had 
not failed to bring down a blessing. 

An old farmer who saw the shipwreck, and was 
appalled by it, went to the Congressman from that 
district (Mr. William Newell), told him the story, and 
urged him to do something to stop the frightful sac- 
rifice of life on the coast. 

Vessels stranded or wrecked had then no succor 
except such as the fishermen in their boats could 
give. On the lee-shore of New Jersey alone, the 
deaths from shipwreck amounted to thousands an- 
| nually. 

Mr. Newell procured an appropriation from Con 
gress for surf-boats ete., for the use of people on 
shore in saving life. What is everybody's duty is 
nobody's, and the fishermen neglected theirs for 
six years, when the wreck of the Powhatan on Man- 
asquan beach, with four hundred souls on board, 
roused Congress again. 

The Life Saving Service was established, which, 
in 1871, under its present chief, Sumner Kimball, 
was thoroughly organized. It is now the best sy-- 
) | tem in the world for saving life on the coast. 

A complete cordon of stations is established along 
the Atlantic, part of the Pacific and lake coasts, 
manned for nine months with able surf-men, and 
equipped with life-cars, boats, mortars for shooting 
a ball, and line signals, ete. The loss of life has 
been reduced yearly from thousands to units; a work 
which perhaps might never have been accomplished 
if the honest Jersey farmer had kept silent, 
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Plant your seed of good, however small. Some 
day, When you are dead, perhaps, it will grow toa 
govdly tree. You may never know it, but God will 
know. 
+o - 
PERSUADING JOHN ADAMS. 

John Adams was an irascible old gentleman. He 
would have his own way, and the man who opposed 
him, be he friend or foe, was sure to arouse the 
President’s wrath. 


for the Scotchman who said,— 
“I'm a mighty easy man to persuade when con- 
vinced, but 1 wad like t 
convince me.” 
Towards the close of President Adams’ adminis- 
tration he nominated to office a connection of his | 
family. Johnson, the nominee, had been a Feder- 
alist, but having turned Democrat was obnoxious to 
the Federal party, who had a majority in the Senate. 
To avoid an open rupture with the President by | 
refusing to contirm his nominee, it was thought ex- 
pedient to send Senator Uriah Tracy, of Connecti- 
cut, to persuade him to withdraw Johnson’s name. 
Tracy was a wit, and had a fund of humorous 
stories. He called on the President, and the t 
gentlemen were soon hobnobbing, 


tu see the man who could 


two | 
His Excellency 
having been put in the best of humor by Tracy’s 
funny stories. 

At last, thinking the moment propitious, the sen- 
atorial diplomat suggested that it might be better 


for the President to withdraw Johnson’s name, as | 


there was danger of his being rejected by the Senate. 
Instantly the President’s temper flamed forth. 
tising from his seat and thrusting his hands into 


In truth, the noble patriot—for | 
he was noble in spite of his faults—might have stood | 


| Itis obvious that the chances for marri 


his breeches pockets, he strode fiercely up and down | 


the room. Coming up to Tracy, he exclaimed,— 

“No, sir! No,—that—Boston Junto will never be 
satistied till they drive me and my family back to 
Braintree to dig potatoes! No, sir,—I‘ll not with- 
draw it!” 

The quality of Tracy’s wit may be seen from the 
report of an encounter he once had with the satirical 
John Randolph of Virginia. 

They were conversing one day on the steps of the 
Capitol at Washington when a drove of asses passed 
by on their way from Connecticut to the South. 

“There are some of your constituents,” said Ran 
dolph. 

“Yes,” instantly retorted Tracy, “they 
to be schoolmasters in Virginia.” 


are going 
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“DEES-CREEP-TEEVE” AND “COM- 
PAR-A-TEEVE.” 


| 
| 





sie i 
“Observation”? means to a scientist much more | 
than seeing with the eye. It includes the training | 


of the eye to see correctly and completely, and the | found him an excellent customer for her wares, with 


seeing of the brain,—that is, the verifying and clas- 
sifying of (at which the eye brings before tv. 

Cuvier, the eminent French naturalist, was an 
observer. If one gave him a tooth of some extinct 
animal, he would construct from it the whole skele- 
ton. 

To the great naturalist the tooth was not an iso- 
lated fact. He saw its relationship to other facts, 
therefore the jaw, the neck, the frame, the feet, in 
fact, the whole animal, was revealed to him by that 
one tooth. 


A writer in Harper’s Magazine mentions an anec- 
dote of Agassiz, which illustrates that “observation” 
includes the exertion of the faculties behind the 
eye, as well as the training of the eye itself. 

Some thirty-five years ago a literary club was dis: | 
cussing Dr. Hitcheock’s book on “bird tracks,” then 
just published. The plates, representing his geolog- 
ical discoveries in the red sandstone of the Connec- 
ticut Valley, were admired, and many compliments 
were lavished on the author. 

Suddenly a man who spoke with a strong French 
accent remarked that he thought highly of Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s book. It-accurately described the curious 
facts he had unearthed. But, he added, it has one 
defect; “it is dees-creep-teeve, and not com-par-a- 
teere.”” 








| 
In a moment his emphasis on the words “descrip- | 


tive’ and “comparative” flashed into the minds | 
of the company the difference between seeing and 
observing, between eyesight and insight. They un- 
derstood that one might perceive and describe accu- 
rately facts, and yet fail to put them into relation 
with other known facts, by a comparison with which 
they could only be interpreted. 

The critic was Louis Agassiz, then a late acquisi- 
tion to the scientific circles of this country. 

+o 


REALITY AND ROMANCE. 
American invalids are lured abroad to escape the 
liarsh winters of our inhospitable climate. They 
hear pleasant stories of the sunny skies of Italy, and 
think to make a pleasant exchange by spending a 
Winter in its classic cities. But one who was tempt- 
ed to travel by such bright pictures of winter life 
ites in dolorous tones of his disappointment. He 
ttle of sunny skies, and felt less of the balmy 

















“ir. The United States are a paradise compared to 
Italy. His words are not complimentary to the 
eltssie land. He writes,— 

“We hear a great deal about the blue skies of 
It but never a word about its rainy ones, or of 
ts heavy mist and damp, chilly days, that often 
hierge into weeks, nay, sometimes into months. To 
five vou a specimen of the serene atmosphere of 
this sunny land, I will just state that from the first of 
October to the present date, we have not once seen a 
lless sky. During the whole of this time, we 
lave hh 





; ul but seventeen dry days, and we shall con- 
‘iter ourselves fortunate if in six weeks, or even 
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two months, we 
heaven.”’ 

He must have been suffering, one 
from a severe attack of “the blues,” 
this letter, but those who ean’t get 


can again survey the blue vault of | 
would think, 
when writing | 
abroad may find | 
his experience helpful to contentment at home. 


+> 
A SOCIETY FOR MAIDEN LADIES. 
The Danes have a society unlike any we ever re: ud 


of. It is known as “The Maiden Assurance Society. 

Its aim is to provide for a class, single women of | 
well-to-do families. It shelters and cares for them, | 
| and furnishes them with “pin-money.” Its methods | 
are thus described: | 


The nobleman,—for the association is peculiarly 
| for this class,—as soon asa female ehild is born to 
| him, enrolls her name in a certain association of no- 
| ble families, and pays a certain sum, and thereafter | 
|} a fixed annual amount to the society. | 
When she has reached the age of—we believe— 
| twenty-one, she becomes entitled to a fixed income } 
jand to an elegant suite of apartments in a large 
| building of the association, with gardens and park 
} about it, inhabited by other young or older noble | 
| ladies who have thus become members. | 
| If her father dies in her youth, and she desires it, 
she has shelter in this building, and at the fixed time, 
| herincome. When she dies or marries, all this right 
| to income lapses, and the money paid in swells the 
| endowment of the association. 
| 
| 
| 





Her father may pay for twenty vears, and then 
her marriage cut off all advantage of the insurance. 
But this very chance must enable the company to | 
charge lower annual premiums, and make the bur- 
den less on the father insuring. 

He has, at any rate, the pleasant feeling that his | 
small annual payments are insuring his daughter's 
future and giving her a comfortable home and in- 
come after he has gone. 








ge among 
a given number of women can be calculated as 
closely as those of death. The plan has worked well 
for generations in Copenhagen. 
+o 
CARLYLE’S ECCENTRICITIES. 

The neighbors of Thomas Carlyle, the eccentric 
English essayist and writer of dramatic histories, 
love to gossip about his peculiarities. Some of this 
gossip is thus reported: 





They tell us how he kept his horse, which he al- 
ways groomed himself, in a stable on a piece of 
waste ground, among donkeys, cows and geese. 

How he has been seen to rush out upon an organ- 
grinder, who was disturbing his meditations, and 
seizing him by the collar, deposit him and his in- 
strument of torture upon the doorstep of a neighbor 
who had made himself conspicuous by writing in 
favor of the noisy nuisance. 

How he bitterly complained of his neighbor's 
fowls, who would never hatch in peace, nor let him. 
How he one day fousd himself short of threepence 
to pay his omnibus fare, whereupon the suspicious 
conductor sent a boy home with him to make sure 
of not being bilked out of his lawful dues. 

And how the eandy-woman, hard by his house, 
which he was wont to fill his capacious pockets for 
the benetit of the poor urchins whom he enconntered 
in his walks. 

- +o 
COULDN'T SCOLD THE BABY. 

Mr. Burdette, the “ Zawkeye Man,” tells what dis- 
armed his wrath when he lost his seat in the cars 
one day: 

We have left Chicago and are whirling along 
towards Burlington. I go outinto the dining-car to 
eat. I come back, and lo! a family has “squatted” 
in my seat. Lam inclined to get mad,—I think, in- 
deed, I do make a pretty good start at it. 

I jerk iny overcoat angrily away from the reeum- 
bent shoulders of the honest but not stylish agrieul- 
turist Who has made a mattress of it, and glare sav- 
agely down upon the little bundle of blue and white 
baggage that these people have piled upon my seat, 

And lo! while I glare a tiny, dimpled hand peeps 
out of the folds of the blue cloak, with dainty nails 
tinted like a shell, a flossy little halo of silky hair, 
white lids closed over the blue eyes, long lashes that 
fringe the white lids,—ah! the baby is welcome to 
all the seat. Who can keep cross at a baby? Poor 
little dot! it will have to fight for its privileges after 
a while. 

+@> 
A KING’S TEST OF POLITENESS. 

It is no doubt trne politeness to defer to others’ 

wishes, and take their sincerity for granted: 


When Lord Stair was English minister to the 
court of Louis XIV. of France, some one remarked | 
to that monarch that the Earl of Stair was one of 
the best-bred men in Europe. 

“Ts he?” said Louis. ‘We shall soon put him to 
the test.”’ 

Not long thereafter, the King invited Lord Stair 
to take a ride with him into the suburbs; 
twain came to the side of the waiting coach, the | 
monareh politely bowed to his lordship and bade | 
him go in first. 

Now think of Le Grand Monarque'—the man be- 
fore whom Europe trembled and stood in awe. It 
to judge what most men would have done; 
Stair, with a smile and a polite bow, passed on | 
and entered the carriage in advance of his august 











least in his own arrangements, to obtain pune ul- 


| in awkward contusion, looked at their watches, and 


| ming about in a drop of water: 


and as the | ; 








land, who, it is said, was the man that won the affec- | 
tions of that **shallow-hearted’’ Cousin Amy, famil- 
iar to (every one who knows Tennyson's * Loc mo = 

Hall;” and who does not? He was very fo 

| horses, and extravagant stories are told of his he : 

| for dogs. It is to him that the following lines refer 
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| He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its 


“As the husband is, the wife is. Thou art mated with a 
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“POLITE” TARDINESS PUNISHED. 
Washington would not permit dinner to cool, wait- 
ing for tardy The silly idea that to be in 
season at table is not genteel was soundly rebuked 
by an Englishman: 


The late Marquis of 






guests, 





Abercorn, determining, at 








ty from his visitors, invited a large party to dinner, 

Phe card mentioned tive o'clock precisely. On that 
hour arriving, his lordship found himself attended 
by a single gentleman; he, however, sat down to 
dinner and partook of the first course. -About six, | 
his visitors began to drop in; his lords shipw: is at din- 
ner. No apology Was made; they seated themselves 
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took dinner. The still more polite part of the as- 





gent 
sembly arrived about seven, and instead of dinner | gitudiastic archer, who, be his writnes lea pe bre 
were served with coffee, | archery foremost among the popular pastimes of America, 
says: “No home-made bows or target-arrows ean half- 
+o | Way equal those beautiful weapons made by Phihp High- 
, y . | field, of London. 
7 7 > x 
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250 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
N Ji, BY, Ne JULY 24, 1879. 
! “ee hi © . . > ; ia ! ;} ® ote oe i 
1 think I can suggest a method which is fol- | me they had come to see me and didn’t care for | the eyeball, and was not followed by any muti = 
lowed by persons whom I know, and which, if | the dress, and carried me right down with her. | lation. siinasy 
| the wealthy will adopt it, will be found service-| “All in full dress and the ladies without hats, Upon examination, there were to be seen. be- 
lable in securing aid to deserving families that jand hair elaborately dressed; I with brown | sides a violent bruise below the eye, two bieed- 
| are suffering because the heads of the families dress, bare hands, Lonnet on. I soon recovered | ing wounds on the chin, the unmistakable im- 
are unable to get employment. — Parte: the self-possession which the fauz pas somewhat | print of the talons of the bird of night. 
‘The plan is to buy at Stewart's and Claflin’s | disturbed, and was greeted with splendid cor-| The next day witnessed a new act in the little : 
calicoes and flannels at cost, and remnants con- diality. drama. The owl was speedily tried condemned 
siderably below cost. In this way a person char-| “In a few minutes Mr. Livermore edged | and the suppression of the entire brood included 
itably disposed could clohe from one hundred | around behind me and whispered, — inthesentence. Execution followed in the after- 
i one hundred and fifty women and children}  ‘‘ Didn't you think, Mary, that all these ladies | noon. aay ; f 
or a very sinall sum. had on white kids when you came in?” The owls wer i 
. : p ray ‘ \ f 7 s were absent or had fled at the rais \ 
| ‘And another feature is to distribute a chest “T looked around and they were all bare-hand- | ing of the ladder, but the nest was destroyed and 
For the Companion. } - tea — . — pon ed a month, small por-| ed! Morever, I observed that a half-dozen had | the young ones killed. The death of the old 
| tions of each being done up in separate papers | bonnets on irds was als reed, 2 
MYSTERIES. | 4 1 papers | nets on. ' birds was also decreed, and for an hour or mor 
‘Wikeis dali ét taaten elimok m few i = together, forming a handy gift “This half-a-dozen rapidly increased, till we| the young man and his friends made vain at- 
f eC of heaven o’erbrood the earth; a 2edy Ti vere i ajority ; 5 iscov j * : ‘ ; , 
jaren calena of heaven oferta whan 1; | to a needy family. were in a majority; and I soon discovered that | tempts to shoot them. 
Spring breezes make melodious mith, ne no lady who arrived after I did had removed her| They were provided with an excellent gun, 
T : aay tp Senate Lommel - Agena hat. Now, that is what I call politeness!” but the movement of the birds was so rapid that 
ond y NG re é shown i ‘lin: “Twilie 
Her marvellous elements alone. THE ENGLISH ROTHSCHILDS. +o all —. efforts were unavailing. Twilight came bl 
- 5 os - n, and still the owls pertinaciously hovered i: iF 
I linger where the daisies throng, The Liverpx« Merecur ‘ls 2 rigi t i "thet i Sega " rc 
With golden dise on supple stem, . P } ol Mer pri tells of the pint of For the Companion. the neighborhood of their ruined home. Fr 
ae careless of their beauty, long | the English branch of the house of Rothschild, The friends becoming impatient, went away, 
And onde Geaasaees | which began its strangely prosperous career un- | DENIED. and the increasing darkness at length compelled ie 
The resurrections of the leaves! | der humble circumstances: (The Mother’s After-Thought.) ~ yey man to give up his purpose. Just se 
; ‘ then the female owl flew into the dense foliage } 
I cannot praise the emerald meads There is ” ; | It was my own sweet child. the one . . : setae ” 
Where pomp of lengthening clover peers, There is no nee d to go back to the period | Whose baby mouth breathed at my breast. of atree, Into this the sportsman was about to 
Nor that green radiance of the reeds when the grandfather of the late Baron stood on (A fairer and a brighter, none fire at hazard when he suddenly heard a violent 
— postr = aw with slender spears. | the pavement by the Royal Exchange in London, | sieht ine yal a ee rustling of wings and leaves. ” Z 
My reverent heed alone I give a ji » tray Taaseaal ’ . ; >| ito diviner rest.) = a 7 $3 ™ 
The miracle shat mile thers tive! | 4 age Rony . ce op ere i eyo a, - } ile had escaped my arms and str 1 = gael tees gated panos one = 
day came when this enterprising person, like preted totaly Beer sip ahs a r forty feet of intervs : received 
These blossoming trees whence odor floats, | some of his relatives in stleee iti £. f i . ane Into the pitiless world that night; f : wg A ag = interval, M ® ’ vooetved a hes 
lhe full-fed rivulet’s joy intense, 1 . % er Cr Clues O surope, | With wounded feet and faith betrayed, rly ree blow full on the left eye, and at the same Be 
The eestatie trills from feathered throats, | had attained the position of a money scrivener, | Charmed backward by « glimmering light, time was conscious of the rapid apparition of 
I a Bae Toe ee bewilderments! | and in a quite humble way, had to do with the Almost he stood in sight. | two round flaming eyes close to his face 
nallt 23 lovely ” Fess | ssterie rejgn exchanve | ‘ : 7 c i the pain awed 
. Ris usvatars of their fovelinees! . | mysteries of foreign exchange. | Oh, I had let him ask in vain The shock and the pain were so violent that up 
He lived in one of the by-streets frequented ~( Vague, lonesome, shadowy years ahead) M F fell backward on the ground. The 
sut while I muse, the westering day bv his race in the city ox Spas aaa ay ith My roof to hide him from the rain, | ‘Is flew away, and isda 5 . Ne the 
Drops from the horizon’s damask air; : Pav, ‘ oe OnCOn, ANG vO his My lamp to comfort him, my bread, pclae ne ae has Seay only reappeared at long in- asl 
The pastoral distances turn gray; house there came one night a messenger who Who came as from the dead! tervals during the ensuing days. The next Kee 
anew mystery deepens every where; stated that the Prime Minister of England and Mrs. S.M.Piarr. | morning, after a night of suffering, the two on 
Clea ee ae inl adaiain onan anes cocks aoe tania ae 
Enoan Faweut?, an intervie th its owner, }inacar, with a bandage over his left eve, and mi 
iat ‘This wits some sixty years ago, when the Jews | BRAVE AND FRIENDLY FOES. | the servant driving, with a bandage over his ‘ial 
ae — = re pecooen og Ral country,| The following story of the Battle of Gettys- | — , Lhe = of the master proved to be ut- ti : 
rthe © anion. ‘ ? , srties even of Englis e vere r ss : - destrove oO 
or the Companton Seniieaiadl aieathn edad ties aaa ae n were) burg, and the singular interest its recollection | erly destroyed. " 
¢ & 5. * * | oe ——__—___—_ re 
THE QUIET WORKER. Mr, Rothschild could only imagine, therefore, | ent to the meeting of two once hostile generals, | lig! 
Doubtless these are skeptical days. The hearts -_ 2 yer ang end for money, the authori- is related by the Washington correspondent of NOT FOR FAME ONLY. " 
eee 7 on | ties had sent for hi vi . “ spoiling » : sinning © es 
of many good men fail them. They fear what | }'¢* ss = with the idea of despoiling | the Boston Transcript : “Nothing venture, nothing have,” is the prov- rd 
may come to pass. In this they err. Their fears In this emergency he called his family togeth- In that fight, Gen. Barlow, of New York, com- | erb of the brave and enterprising everywhere sid 
- vay . " - . 2 ° i ‘ . i) ¢ - » Wir SarSesk > s -_ Jer | ne 7 . i: 
ee them. They do not see that faith is con- | ef ge ae = me aes not merely | — = bl sgh age a The author of ‘‘Waverley”’ lived up to it, and had I 
tending against unbelief, nor that goodness is| 8 Wife and children, but his re atives, and, | Perea ag pcs aka teas e Was | a plenty genial Christié i f i 
ail . Ped - | having denuded himself of everything he ’ | shot directly through the body. ‘Two of his men . ple pi of genial Christian philosophy to put did 
working to overcome wickedness, | i: . gil. stl i r with it 
T) ; ld Hel : , sessed in favor of those about him, he gave | #ttempted to bear him through that shower of ‘ her 
rere is an ol »brew saying as ating | the a hieasing ¢ - , : Sgt He " 4 - Mats >» was inst: + illo on , . 3 
to tl - ! at soustriahebuibetas Sapiy-thec stimulating j them his ble wrt and sorrowfully set out in his ke “ — = x. id; mart Avie oe gr __ The literary courage of Scott, and his conceded : 
0 those who take it into their hearts as moun- | shabbie: attire for Whitehall. | an : oY, ATLOW magnanimously said to the | indifference to fame for its own sake, is well il- shr 
tain air to the dweller in the valley. It affirms ,; . mes * eon preenes “ ee Prime Minis- | - aan —_* an do me no good. Save yourself, agp in his reply to a dear friend, who, after a 
that “when the enemy shall come in lik ter and the Chancellor of the Exchequer he was | ™ aa : . : pane - the assured success of ‘‘Marmion,’’ cautioned : 
rey he ene my sh ull come In like a flood, immensely relieved to discover that all they | Gordon’s brigade of Georgians, in its wild him against attempting his equally iaenae for 
the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard | wanted of him was to ascertain whether he | charge, swept over him, and he was found by | poem, the “Lady of the Take an y fi s nn 
against him. could help them to make continental remittances Soe, onhen Na, Ie with upturned face |" ‘Do not be rash,”’ she said; ‘you are already 80 | 
One of these standards stood erect in the city | t * large amount without the risk of forwarding mn a ~ July =_ _— paralyzed, and ap-| popular, more so, perhaps, than you yourself ta 
\ of : yare 7 , , > 7 a > . ae ee ns = - . 
of New York for sixteen years. It was a small Us . [fens See plier inag dismounted from | will believe, or than even I or other partial : 
flag, but it Remeinte the : smail) “The Peninsular war was in progress; we had his horse, gave him a drink of water from his | friends can fairly allow to your merit. You frig 
ag, but it was rave y vorne aloft in the thick- | to find means not only for our own troops but | canteen, and inquired of Gen. Barlow his name | stand high; do not rashly attempt to stand high- hav 
est of the battle against evil | also for everyhody else's, and Napoleon's qonor and wishes. Gen. Barlow said,— er, and inenr the risk of a fall; for, depend «pun kuc 
. . P ala had « o — alli | “T shies 7 y live n short time lense | j "Ori : nadlig a s nC 
Ile who carried it was a policeman, but he was | als had an ugly way of falling upon our treasure | ‘Ts inal probably live buta short time. Please | it, a favorite will not even be permitted to stun- 
of the stuff out of which martyrs and | - | convoys and confiscating their money chests. | take from my breast-pocket the packet of my | ble with impunity.” 0 
martyrs and heroes are} = Mr.” Rothschild thought that with the assist- | wife's letters and read one of them to me;’| ‘To which Scott replied in the words of Mon- alot 
made. His brother policemen and the roughs | ance of his relatives abroad he could help the | which was done. He then asked that the others | trose: : bee 
knew him, and they, half in jest and half in | Ragich Goresmnens in their difficulty, and in| poh mr as he did not wish them to fall into es See ing 
vr ; he . : re 4 : Portege’ Aicsees tages dat ‘ther hands. r his deserts are sma 3 
praise, dubbed him with a knightly title,—“The | ¢ ect he did help them so effectively that Napo- | "ny . . yho fears r 
echonips Hamada shui) leon was literally furious to find that the “Eee. | This Gen. Gordon did, and then asked, “Can Wee fears to put it to the touch A 
gerne eo, sree ’ lish gold,’’ of which he was, not without reason, I do anything else for you, general?” ‘ sy? ; ‘7 wal 
In 1862 he was a Methodist preacher some-| so much in dread, was circulating all over the | “Yes,” replied Gen. Barlow, earnestly, “my | BIOS, Sooo, |S & sige Ost \ 
where in Connecticut. Suddenly he resigned | Continent in a most mysterious and intangible | Wife tt pee sg | army. Can you send a mes-| — — — — Se V 
nly g : : 3 s save = » lines?” | prose for life; you shall see no change in my 
hin charwe and stopped preaching i | manner. | Sage through the lines? : } aa f chang \ 
Mate Conk: a) rth a — ee — to| This was the origin of the great house of |, Céttinly I will,” said Gordon, and he did. | temper, nor will I eat a single meal the worse.” nies 
New York, joines the police force, and was ap-| Rothschild in its character as an international | Then directing Gen. Barlow to be borne to the| Yet he felt the excellent judgment of the true the: 
pointed, at his own request, a patrolman in the | government financial agency. | shade of a tree at the rear, he rode on with his | @d friendly warning. vl 
vilest part of the city. : |command, The wife received the message, and | oy an fis of his feme, enjoyed it simply _ 
) ; 9 harmlessly through both lines of battle, | naturally; was healthily, not inordi ately she 
tate sic ue siaiaoeaiigie 2 ie te «> came hi ssly g 1 lines of battle, eae) a y; ordinately j 
e was no longer \ preacher in the technical . |and found her ausband, who eventually cae proud of it. He made use of it. Itbroughthim Pf big 
sense of that official term, but there were few | COURTESY ILLUSTRATED. | ered. . | acquaintances, associations, and facilities that ‘ rie 
. 2 > " i ' ss . , . , . rres ° »siTe : h er 
clergymen in the metropolis who preached as | “True kindness kindly expressed,” is the best Since Gen. Gordon’s election to the United he greatly desired. a 4 : 
par cee | definition of caiieaian dae rece lle = | Stated Senate, both he and Gen Barlow were in- He made much _money with it, and generous PP wel 
-" ‘ . “8 / vite a di arty i Tash? se 3 ay : . e 
His congregations were made up of three or| recently illustrated by two ; : | Vited to a dinner-party in Washington, and oc- | = of his money, but withal depended not upon ter 
yey on Np o' | Fecentls ated by two anecdotes which a | cupied opposite seats at the table. lis fame for any deep comfort or lasting joy, F 
four children, young in years, old in wickedness, | writer in the Springfield Republican tells: | After introductions, Gen. Gordon said, ‘Gen. -_ never forgot its instability, its way of for- ma 
- «a half-dozen reckless “roughs” ris ; | Be 2 ’ i > officer “our | Stking meri i Bere assi any 
or a half-dozen reckless “roughs’” and more| While at Providence, R. 1, I met Mrs. Marv | — ~ related to the otticer of your tian Aaaag for = de — passing from any ° 
reckless women, A. Livermore at the house of a friend. At table | ry be a was killed oe eel a ee “Mare eM, asking no leave for its er- 
P er seucieancly-t , . — } “Ts an,”” sé ‘ ihe y . | Tantries.—Murper s Magazine, can 
He won the ¢ re . . me. " -| the conversation fell Sealed | um the man,” said Barlow. ‘Are you re ay ‘ 
© wo ; he children by his kindne ss. They seach mn fell upon the subject of polite-| lated to the Gordon who is supposed to have her 
came to love him and heed his words, Nota| py, killed me?” +o>—__—_— 
; Buss : rhe hostess told of a friend of hers, a little an- “ ; ” : . , . 
rough in the district knew him asa “Reverend,” | tique in her manners, for whom a recepti yn wa } i om the sapien said Gen. Gordon. The RUNNING DOWN A WOLF. but 
isk a aa ait beg a Leta Sa Wee en ( as| hearty greeting which followed the touching eee : 
" = oe had learned to revere him. —* one of the Beacon Street aristocracy of | story’ as related to the interested enests by rg Many terrible stories have been told of hungry use 
. o i > iceme , oston. ” : "iit P aan rf. stests D) (See Slits R ‘ 
? e did good to his brother policemen, When | i the guest poured ont her ten te 3 Barlow, and the thrilling effect upon the com- | ¥O!Yes running down a horse and devouring him, rat! 
1Y Were stress “the tesionary’”’ alwavs 4 gues red ¢ ler tes Pr | a atte » imaci , nacrt ‘ : : 
ween en in veenapeny the TBISEIODAEY Always | saucer to cool it—a method of lbs Bh mad pany, can better be imagined than described. and the human beings for whom the poor ani- I 
ad a little money to lend them. That softened | which was quite au fait thirty years ago. a a mal was the only means of escape. The situa- see 
their hearts, and he dropped a seed-word therein, | The guests looked surprised, and some were tion is exactly reversed here: cat 
So he went on, day after day, doing all the inclined to smile at her simplicity and ignorance , , ci he 
good he could and making no fuss about it | of high-toned propriety, buat the lady of the| Se eee ot — pe ie ae Te bere of _— o - 
His pl: REED Oe ye 8s about It. | house poured some tea into her saucer and drank | The following Swiss story illustrates the vin- markable wolf-chase in Kansas. Mr. Kirtly had Brow 
. plain was a — . the see forces of | it am This was considered a hint to all, | dictiveness of certain birds when their nests are | pees seated “ cs stan a th ae , 
mature are very simple in their working,—to do | and the guest was immediately placed at | r| dis ily i y =p ee et ene ae fy 
; g; s aus i i at her | disturbe A fi 1 e Ci B Vs | ¢ tile ridi isurely i 7 Diet 
what his hand found to do | ease, vt lis irbed. A family in the Canton de Vand | and while riding leisurely along he es} ied a large 
One day, after he had 1 ki P | Mrs. Livermore said,— discovered that a pair of owls had domesticated black wolf in a wheat-field close by. bot 
» day, after he h: en working | ow oe Said, ; F 5 ing his “e its st s 
: er he had been working in his) “{ was once the recipient of a very marked | *temselves in one of their house walls, entering Spurring his horse to its utmost speed ke st HY 
quiet way for sixteen years, he was walking his | politeness of a similar. sor a : arke 2 © | once gave chase, and for miles over the prairies F) ; 
‘e : 8 politeness of a similar sort. hen I was in| through a hole in the gable. One day the h 5 : epee puc 
“beat. Suddenly a pain smote him in the | London my husband and I received a verbal in-| farmer and one of his hired men placed ' ld — or OE = here and there a small A \ 
head; in a few minutes he was saneajane | Vitation from Lady Vilas, whom I had me OA Seca ae: aced a ladder | skirt of timber, on they sped, the wolf in the [7 : 
per Sedat a es aS un onscious, io-oulen ahaa, ny pa tatag ont bas _—_ _ against the wall, and inspected the family of | lead, but the rider and his dauntless little horse [> Wis 
oving hands carrie d him to a hospital. There | evenine and meet a few friendsof hers. W — owls. j always in sight, and often close upon his heels y 
he died, with neither wife nor child near him. | cepted and went. ; ‘it A Thev found -eral f | It was a reckless ride over fences and through she 
But was he alone? i oral w ; * 7 waive em al y found several young ones of extraordi- | farms. ie 
Bogie nthe ae cating ral was a plain I os gnc peer ay informality of the | nary ugliness, and according to their own ac-| As they passed farm-houses, the heroic rider { 
one, s 2 oO » few w "e. . ‘ » s OSC as rely tie F » axAmMini P 7 eke ; bl 
~ ome of the few who followed the body half a dosen Seas tes ee — - -—~ | count, after examining them, they carefully | shouted for help, and others joined in the chase, bla 
to the grave thought of that other funeral pro-| we went out riding in the afternoor ee oe pansy them in the nest. The parent birds | until the number of pursuers was a dozen ot ean 
cession, when the angels carried the body of | the gee: Se ‘ on, stopping | did not that evening appear to be angered at the | more; still the brave little horse kept lead, 
gs e y of} there on our way back to the hotel proceeding ft tl f the f - a i ts d 
Lazarus to Abraham's bos ‘Judge y amageme “tae me pa a. | as one after another of the fresh steeds fel! to . 
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For the Companion. 
WHERE KITTY SLEPT. 


Once there was a little black kitty, oh! so 
black! and she said to herself, one fine summer 
day, ‘‘Now when Fluff and Snow, Speckie and 
Frizzle, get asleep some time, J im going out to} 
see the world! I know how to take care of my- 
self, I do! and it’s a shame to be cooped up 
here so,—but I don’t want them along.” 

So she watched her chance, Blackie did; fi- 
nally itcame. Mamma Puff trotted up as usual 
to the grand house after the five o'clock dinner, 
to get the nice bits for herself and family that 
Betsy, the cook, always saved for her, 

She left her babies all snugly asleep, cuddled 
up in the old box in the woodshed that served 
them as a comfortable home. She left them ail 
asleep, she supposed; wasn’t, and that 
one was Blackie. 

She shut her eyes and pretended hard, but the 
minute her mamma had fairly gone, she hopped 
out of the little bed, and made her way 


but one 


cau 
tiously to the door. Here she drew a long 
breath, and wrinkled up her little nose in de- 
light. 

“Oh! isn’t it fine though!’’ she said. 


”? 


I'd come before! 
side of the woodshed, up to the garden gate. 

Here she saw an awful big dog 
did skip! 


, and then she 
Away she flew, her little back up, and 
her funny little black tail as big as everything. 

Panting, she crawled under the vines and 
shrubs overhanging the veranda of the big 
house. But she could hardly breathe in there, 
for she got all snarled up in them, and she was 
sure she heard the dreadful dog coming again, 
so she thought she would go on. 

To tell the truth, poor Kitty was confused and 
frightened almost out of her wits, and she would 
have scampered home gladly, but she didn’t 
know the way back! 

Oh! what a forlorn little pussy went crawling 
along the dusty road! An awful hungry feeling 
began to come all over her; but there was noth- 
ing to eat, 

And there she had to go on walking, walking, 
walking ! till she thought she should die! 

And now what do you think? 

Why, don’t you believe she walked right 
around in a circle, and without knowing it, 
there she came straight out at the very place 


“T wish | 
and she skipped along by the | 


| Poor little kitty! it grew so very warm and 
close in there that she soon awoke; 

| scratched her head, and winked her eyes like 
| everything, before she could tell where she was. 
| She couldn’t stand up straight, and her fat little 
| paws slipped over the sides of the old pudding- 
| dish dreadfully. 

“Mew! Mew!’ says pussy; and she tried her 
| best to bob up the plate; but all of no use,—the | 
| cover stuck fast. 

“T want my mamma!” she said. 
| Fluff and Speckie, and—and—mew ! 
want Snow and Frizzle awfully!” 


But there wasn’t anybody to hearken; only 


“Oh! and 
MEW! I 


the mice, and they didn’t care for her a bit, for | 


i they knew she couldn’t get out. So they seam- 
| pered, and rattled, and nibbled away, and had a 
good time. 

| At last, she managed to push up one side of 

| the plate a very wee bit. That let ina 
or else she must have died. 
dreadful long night! 

Well, she fell into a doze towards morning. 
The first thing she knew, 
voice, and that woke her up. 

“Well, I never! what'll the stupid thing do 
next, I wonder! Jane! June! just look at this 
jam; the mice have been into it, and it can’t be 
eat!” 


little air, 
Oh dear! what a 


she heard Betsy's 


One morning as Dr, Cock Sparrow, the wise, 
Was going his patients to see, 

He spied a young frog lying stretched on the ground, 
All alone at the foot of a tree. 


“What ails you, poor fellow?” he kindly inquired. 
“I m afraid you must be very ill, 

And this place is sodamp! I’m sure that you need,” 
Said wise Dr. Sparrow, “a pill! 


“Your eyes are as heavy as lead, and your hands 
Are terribly cold, so I pray 








where she started! So that when she thought 
she was miles away, she was close to the same 
big house; and just within a stone’s throw of 
her four dear little brothers and sisters, who 
were just then flying around in a lovely play, af- 
ter their nice dinner of chicken bones! 


Her mamma was away looking for her. Poor 
mamma! 
“Oh dear, what shall 1 do!” said Blackie. “I 


can't go a step further! I know I shall die! 
here’s a window now, and I'm going to get in.’’ 

So it was—the pantry window. In flew kitty, 
but it was very dark in there, and she wasn’t 
used to finding her own way around, so it was 
rather hard for her. 

However, she saw a great round thing, that 
seemed as if it might be nice inside for her to 
catch a good nap. It looked 
their home in the woodshed; 
round and smaller. 

But it would do nicely, and into it she tum- 
bled with her weary bones, and dropped in the 
bottom of it, a tired, funny little heap. 

What do you suppose she had got into? 
pudding-dish! 

A cat asleep in a pudding-dish! 
Wish you could have seen her? 

Weil, it came time for Betsy to go to bed, 
she says to Jane, one of the maids,— 

e sure and slip a cover on to that dish of 

erry jam in the pantry, and don’t fetch a 
candle in there neither!’ for Jane was dreadful- 
veless, and always carried the candle side- 





like 
was 


something 
only this 


Don’t you 


So 





Yes’m,” said Jane. 

So Betsy waddled off to bed. 

When Jane got ready to go she thought of 
the tckberry jam, so she went into the pantry 
in the dark to cover it. 

“Where is it, I wonder?’ she said. 
‘tis!’ and the heedless thing just peeked at the 
black ball at the bottom of kitty’s pudding-dish, 
clapped a great pie-plate right over it, and then 
she went off to bed. 


“Oh, here 








For the Companion. 


LITTLE HARRY’S DISAPPOINT- 
MENT. 


This dear little boy was ata very early age 
fond of getting his mamma to tell him about 
God and the dear Lord who came down to earth 
to bea little child, and set an example of a 
and perfect life. 

Little Harry’s mamma lived not far from the 
church, and she always spoke of it to him as 
“God’s House.”’ 

Harry often begged to go to church with the 
older children, but for a long time his mamma 
was afraid to let him go, he was so young. 

One day when mamma was sick and not able 
to go out, Harry’s sister joined her entreaties to 
his that he might go to church under her care 
and mamma consented. | 

He went off in high 


holy 








glee, but when he re- 


then she | 


+o 





For the Companion. 


DOCTOR SPARROW. 


> 


, | stones 


| forward if that stone is unoccupied 








| 


“Why, I covered it up, 


| kitchen. 
**Covered.it, did ye?’ screamed Betsy in her 
| wrath. ‘*P’raps the mice took up the plate in 


their teeth! You'd like to have me believe that!”’ 
‘Well, I certainly did,’ said Jane, coming 
sen and big- eyes into the pantry. 

“There! there ’tis now!”’ triumphantly point- | 
ing to Blackie’s dish up in the corner, 

“That warnt the one,” 
Betsy. ‘Just like you! 
| lay a firm grasp on the big pie-plate enshroud- 
ing our little pussy. 

‘‘Now or never,” 


scornfully 


| 
| 
| thonght puss. 
| Up went the plate under Betsy's firm hand, 
}and up went pussy. 

Over tumbled Betsy, as the 
in her face— 
| kitchen. 

‘“Massiful sakes! what 
when she got her breath, and picked herself up. 

“IT dunno,”’ said Jane, “but *twarnt jam.”’ 

Blackie just shot through the garden. Her re- 
spectable mamma, walking soberly along, was 
astonished as she turned a corner to meet at full 
gallop her truant child, who nearly flung her 
over, as she shot into her arms. 

Wouldn't you have liked to have peeked into 
the old box when she got home, though! 


black thing flew 
and Jane bounced rapidly into the 


was it?’ said Betsy, 


That you'll take one of these, every hour, and beware | 
How you go near the water to-day!” 

Now imagine the doctor’s dismay, if you can, 
When up sprang the frog from the grass, 

Crying out, “I’m obliged, but I really don’t think 


That I need your advice. Let me pass!” 


With a croak, and a trill, and a rollicking laugh, 
“Ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha! He, he, he! 

T believe in the water-cure treatment, dear sir, 
So don’t waste your pellets on me!” 


At last, he stammered out, ‘‘Mamma! I looked | 
all over God’s honse, and I could not find God 
anywhere!’ And the disappointment seemed 
almost to break his heart. 


snapped | | 
And she proceeded to | 


said a voice from the | 


| 





| 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 


POETICAL CHARADE. 


Gently down the river 
In my first I rode; 
The current made her quiver 
As back again I rowed. 
Bashfully my second 
Stood, and often sighed; 
At last he boldly beckoned 
A maiden to his side. 


A gallant man my whole 
As ever you did see; 

But where the blue waves roll 
His home is—on the sea. 


2. 
METAGRAM. 
By changing its head, a coin becomes fastened, 
torn asunder, advanced, despatched, crooked, a 
small hollow, an opening, a time of fasting, a pavil- 
ion, an adjective meaning elegant, and ac ounty in 
England. H.W. D. 
3. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1, A fruit tree, whose bloom is like roses in snow; 
2 The head of a convent me you know; 


3, None but sweet music from me should flow: 
4, That he does my fourth, who wishes will show; 
5, One form in which notched leaf-edges grow. 
B. 
4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1, She —— for —— ——— 
2, —- —— —— be not kept, it is, in so far, a —. 
3, I would not think an would live in a 





cabin — — — like that. 
4, It is a wonder that after six hours’ wandering 
through that room filled with 








Aunt Lots, 
5. 


ACROSTIC AND ANAGRAM. 











«o> - 

For the Companion, 
GAME OF FROGS AND TOADS. 
Here is a puzzle that has afforded us 


deal of amusement—and perhaps others 
your readers may enjoy solving it. 


a good 
among 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, are supposed to be seven flat 
stones sticking out of a pond. 

On 1, 2and 3 are perched three toads, and 5, 
6 and 7 sit three frogs, 

Now the toads and frogs propose to 
under an agreement that no 
move backward, and only one stone 


exchange 
one shall 
at a time 





Arrange the initials of the names of the objects 
surrounding the inner picture soas to make how the 





, and jump 








turned what a contrast! 


His little face was all 
flushed, his lip quivering, and his bosom seemed 
bursting with convulsed sobs. | 
As soon as he got to his mamma he hid his | 

| 





face on her lap, and cried so it was some time 
before she could find out what distressed him. 





over but one stone that is occupied to gain an 
unoccupied stone, and that each stone shall have 
but one occupant ata time. 
Let kernels of green and browned coffee rep- 
resent the frogs and toads. 
Yours truly, 





H. T. Conant 


Hook, Hooker. 
DS) vider. 
Welt, welter. 


Enger—agree. 


cat appears. w.T.0 
6. 
RIDDLE. 
Five letters spell one common word. 
What is it? You have often heard. 
Two letters take away, and then 
It never fails to give you ten. 
7. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
(Architectural.) 
“To your protection I commend me, gods.” —Shak, 
“Look how we can, or sad, or merrily, 
Interpretation will misguide our looks.”’—Shak, 


“See, flashing at each sturdy stroke, 
The wave, ascending into smoke.”’—WScoft. 
“With pearls embroidered and entwined; 
Guarded with gold, with ermine lined.’’— Scott, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
tL. 2 2 « 


Se 8S Ff 
avVvts Uses Initials—Banda. 
BeOvaA 6corira 
D R E A M Finals—Teams. 
SASS AFRAA 
2. I N—CON—STANT 
RE—SIDE—D 
CU—RAT—E 
LOT—I 0 N—S—CONSIDERATION 
3. SHAPE 8 
OPERA OPE 
SPRAT SPRAT 
SPEAR EAR 
COAST T 


u With malice toward none; with charity toward 


Pose, poser. Shank, chancre. Specked, spectre. 
Meat, metre. Luke, lucre. Spied, 
Knight, nitre. Lust, lustre. Tale, Taylor. 
Sinned, cinder. 
6. I trusted all—illustrated. 
Epochs—Cheops. 
7. Pear, rape, ear, rap, ape, pea, pre, era, reap, 


Not live—violent, 


pare, are, par, 
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NEWALS 
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mtist 
his paper stopped Hitist 


ire arrearages 
ive the name of the 
is sent ur name 
unless this is done. 


apparently well, 
| time: 


| asked him, *Have 
die? 


had been for sowe | 


better than he 


After breakfast a neighbor came in and he coolly 
you come over to- i ly to see me 
The man questioned thought the inquiry a 


joke, because he could see nothing in Mr. Root’s 





appearance that indicated any immediate danger of 


death. 


as well 





After a short visit the neighbor left, and 
Mr. Root went, as was his custom, into the fields to 
work, remaining there all the forenoon, apparently 
as ever. 

He went to his home at noon-time and ate his din- 
ner with a good relish, and upon getting up from 
the table he said, in a very cool and undisturbed | 

“I guess I'll now go and lie down and die! 

Sven this remark was not thought seriously of. | 
He went to his room and lay down on the bed. | 
About half an hour later one of the family went in 
to see if he was sleeping, and he was found to be 
dead. His death was from natural causes. 








~ | 
TO MEND STOCKINGS. 
A lady, who finds in the practice of the homely art 
that she brings comfort to her family, gives these sug- 


gestions as to stocking-mending: 


cut away the 


Given a dozen pairs of woollen ribbed socks. Se- 
lect from them the two or three pairs most worn, 
heels and toes, and lay by the better | 
parts for use in mending—well, yes, for patches. 

From the best hose retained to be repaired, cut | 
out the worn heel, and from the patches cut a new 
heel precisely like the old one 

First sew the bottom of the he el, then sew it into 
the place made vacant. Use soft cotton, or else the 
fine, soft mending yarn, which comes, of all colors, 
on spools 

Sew the raw edges “over and over,”’ about as close 
as a nice overcast; so that when this new heel is worn 
out, you have only to pull the thread and insert an- 
other. 

The thread must not be so tight but that the seam 
will flatten and become imperceptible to the foot. 


The date againet your rune on the nrargin of your paper | Po sew in such a heel will requireabout one minute. | 

‘ to Publis " 1 be 1 : it PI RRY If the toe is worn, so that the new darns seem to} 

Letters ty Publishers should be addressed to PERRY | take from the old, and the rent is made worse, cut 
MASON & CO. Ye muth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | . 

| at off so far towards the mstep as it is thin. } 





LEAD SOIL-PIPES. 
lead, 


Tite 


the mate 
Phe lead 
is often eaten through by gases generated by the de 


Soil-pipes should not be made of 


rial of which they are commonly 


gases find 


composition of their contents, and these 
their way into the cellar, and thence into the living 

rooms of the house, causing various “filth diseases,” | 
ealled, 
throat, ete. 


as they are typhoid fever, diphtheria, diph 
theretic sore 

We 
best 


in one of the | 
of which | 


knew of acase of the last disease 


residences in Boston, the oecurrence 
led to an examination of the pipes and a discovery 
of their leaky condition from the 

Many 


the idea that a lead pipe may be thus 


nhove cause, 
at 
eaten through 


men of good general intelligence sneer 


But it should be remembered that the processes of | 
natural chemistry ypic 
mouths of tiny rootlets dissolve the hardest granite 
rhe of the 
ot Windlow-pane, 
of lead 
and the carbonic 


ire very subtile. The mierase 


moisture atmosphere eats into the glass 
the The white lead used in paint 
acted the 
acid given off 


comes solid upon by fumes of 


Vinegar by decom 
It is known that lead coffins 
the 


posing stable manure 


ire completely destroyed by generated 


gases 
within 

Iron should be substituted for lead, and the pipes 
should never be buried out of sight, but suspended 
any defect can be at 


against the cellar wall, where 


once seen and remedied. 


A YOUNG INDIAN HERD. 
Capt. Bennet, an Indian of Mackinac, lost his 
house by tire, but his little son gained a reputation 


asa hero 


of .'u 


three children of the Indian who had charge 
» place had been lett locked up in the house, 


white he and his wife were visiting his wife’s 
mother The oldest of the children was a boy eight 


years of ag 

fhe house took fire in the night, 
being able to get out of the doors, 
being securely fastened, was only 


and the boy, not 
and ~oip windows 
able by 


to escape 


taking an axe and chopping his way out of the win 
«low 

He then took the younger children out ‘They 
remained about the house till morning, Wrapping 
their feet up in some blankets to keep from freez 
ing. ‘They waited until noon the next day for their 
parents to come, and they not doing so, the little 


hauled them down to their grandfather's four miles 
distant Vorthern ( Mich.) Tribune 
4 
VPAPA AS A BUGBEAR. 
The Lewiston Journal deseribes a comical seare 


that happened to two young ladies of that city who 


were out walking one evening 

It was just after the moon rose, but the man in 
the case was not the man in the moon Two young 
ladies Were walking up Main Street Thev heard 
the pattering of number ten foot falls upon the 
plank sidewalk behind them One young lady 
jogked over her shoulder cautiously and then whis 


pered in the ear of her companion, “It's a man. 
enough it was a man. One of the young 
afterward said it was an “old man’’—still 
“And the old man kept following us,” re 
lated the young ladies. When they reached the 
corner of High Street, the “old man” was close be 
hind them. He followed them into High Street, 
ind by this time the unfortunate young hidies were 
nearly in liysteries 


Sure 
ladies 


worse 


Fearful pietures began to be unfolded before 
their eves Reaching their home, the two ran into 
the doorvard, and the “old man” followed to the 
front gate rhe young ladies opened the door and 


walking right in, they implored protection. The 
household rushed to the door in high excitement to 
see—their father. 


+> 
DEATH. 


Mr. Nath: 
Conn., who had attained 


A STRANGE 


A strange death was that of iniel Root, 


an old citizen of Coventry, 


to ninety-four years. 


| 


| way, R. 1: 


lot 


From the top of one of the socks put aside, cut a 
new toe like the old. Sew across the end, and then 
around the foot, observing to make the seam, as be 
fore, flat and soft 

When again worn out, repeat the process, till the 
entire «lozen, like the fabled ducks, have eaten one 
another up. 

> 


FREAKS OF 
During a r 


LIGHTNI 
thunder 





nt 


the lightning 
played queer freaks in the house of Mr. Geer, Ash- 





c storm, 


The fluid seemed to divide, one part tearing a 
few shingles off the roof on the body of the house, 
and raising some of the planking at one gable, the 
other part came down the chimney in the e ll, tear- 
ing off a piece of the plaster about as large as a man’s 
hand, passed by an iron sink, and thence out of the 


| open «oor. 


A shelf at one side of the sink had on it a piece of 
zine, upon which stood a small tin pail and a piece 
the zinc was melted and soldered to the bottom 
of the pail, while a wash-basin hanging on the other | 
side the sink was pierced with a round hole perhaps | 
half an inch in diameter. Six people were in the | 
rouse, and all slightly shocked, while Mr. Geer was 


thrown from his chair, but no one was seriously in | 
jured, 
: | 

A CHINESE JEST. | 





Ina Chinese collection of jests is one which our | 
readers may recognize as an old acquaintance: 


A man, undergoing the punishment of a thef’s 
collar, was asked by an acquaintance how he got 
into such an awkward scrape Vhy,”’ says the 
man, “Iwas walking along the road, and saw an old 
hay-band rope on the ground. I thought 1t was no 
use to any one, so foolishly brought it home ”’ 

His friend asked why his punishment was so se- 
vere 

“IT don’t know, except that there was a httle ox 


| tied at the end of the rope. 


| aforethought, 


On the day of his death he was! 


| y J ’ Falls. 
fellow put the two smidler ones on a hand sled and | surely never seen in Jones’ Fall 


> 


ELEPHANTS DUCKING ON 
While a at 
trainer of the ten elephants took them out to Jones’ 


NE ANOTHER 


menagerie Was 


Falls for a bath. 
Slowly and with stately strides, the seven Asiatics 
and the three little Africans tiled down the hill to | 


the banks of the elassie stream sut 
they touch the water than the “natur’ of the beasts 
changed entirely, at least that of the emigrants from 
Asia In they plunged, with all the zest of school 
boys, and such a scene of ponderous gambolling was 
The water was 
about six feet deep, but they went under and rolled 
over, and came up and spouted great streams 
through their trunks into the air, and with malice 
overturned each other, and even ae 
tually “ducked” one another, one placing his fore 
feet upon the other's head, and foreimg it under the 
water againandagan The Africans did not take 
30 kindly tothe bath, and from their small size, were 
the victims of more than one practical joke at the 
hands - or feet- -of their mg cousins 






7 





+ 


| 

PROFESSOR, lecturing on psychology—“All phe 
nonfena are sensations. For mstance, that leaf ap- 
pears green tome. In other words, I have a sensa- 
tion of greenness within me.” Of course no harm 


Was meant, but still the class would laugh. 

“WeLL, Bessie,” sail her mother, “have you} 
been a good girl today?” “No, mamma.’ «Why, | 
Bessie, L hope you have not been a bad girl?” “No, 


muumima,’’ said the little thing, “not weddy bad, not 


weiddy good, just a comferable little girl.” 
“Tur girls of our day are badly educated,” said 


one of the members of a committee on education to 
the Bishop of Gloucester. “That cannot be denied,” 
retorted his lordship. “However, there. is one con- 
solation—the boys will never find it out. 


A MERCHANT, sitting in his office in South Street, 
New York, recently received an answer to his de- 
spatch sent to Shanghai six hours previously. Thirty 
thousand miles in six hours is good time, even for 
the telegraph. The charge to Shanghai is $2 80 
per word; to Yokohama, 85.05; but the code, or ci- 
yher, is so well systematized by certain mereantile 
ae 3 thata single word st: wnds for 
transcribed. Thirty years ago, the man who pre- 
j dicted such a mode of intercommunication would 
be deemed insane, 





Baltimore, Md, the | 


no sooner did |} 


a dozen when | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The great appetizer, stomach, blood and liver reg- 


ulator,--Hop Bitters 
to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 


BIG PAY tree. TAYLOK ry sos. & Co., Cleveland, ¢ 
GREAT MUSIC SALE, 


A present given with each piece of music. Send Se for 
catalogue and full premium list. Musie sent to any part 
of the United Statesor Canada. PATTY ERSON .&CO., | 


Music Pubhshers, 65 Bromiley Street, boston, Mass. ! 


Communicated. 





Samples 





| For FESTIVALS, CONVENTIONS, 

PAPER |} PICNICS, &c. Softand pliable; cost 

less than washing. Price listand sam- 

plesof adozen kinds sent, postpaid, on 

NAPKINS |e" lscts. WARD & GAY, Sta- 
tioners, 180 Devonshire st., Boston. 


HEALY’S TONIC PILLS. 








A valuable standard ret box. Sold by 
ier ’ > HYSTOL. OG CAL FACTS, 
's or eading scent stamp. Address | 
if. i PHAYER, 30 Pennvad aap hg Boston, Mass. 


GOLUMBIA BICYCLE. 












asy tolearn toride. An ordinary 
ruler’ an «distance the best horse in 
aday’ un on commnon roads. Send 
stamp fo rice tand 24- 

> catalogue with full informa- 





‘THE POPE M’F’G CO., 


Street, Boston. Mass 





Siinmier 


CL: ten A,’’ the most pop- 


W y nlar comune song published 
Se img ; Gocsande. and 
rs lass in every respect; also Faunitza Galop, intro- | 





w geet ldotherche ice 
= al and instri me ntal pieces in July Music al Hours. 
Sent ros (48 nee 3 preces for 50e. Cash or st tmips. 
G Ww ii 1c HAR DSoN & CO., 37 Temple Place. Boston, 


MPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN 

$50to$100 PER MONTH easily made selling 
Mrs. Julia MeNair Wright's New Book, entitled 
THE COMPLETE HOME. 
The Morals, Health, Beauty, Work, Amusements, Mem 
bers, Money, Savings and Spendim are all clearly dealt 
within fase snatine atyte. pono rnecdote and wit. 
For full deserip terms. adelt 


_S. C. McC U RDY '& C On! 







ra. 


Philadelphia, 





There are martyrs to headache who might be cured 

by using 
. -< oe * 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 

The stomach, overburdened until its reenuperative power 
is weakened, revenges itself upon the poor head, which it 
makes to ache and torture the offender. The use of this 
aperient will carry off naturally, and almost impercepti- 
bly, the offending cause. The disease is removed and the 
head ceases to ache. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 





It acts mildly on the 

K T 8 R stomach, liver and kid- 
B ney ‘or home use, 

packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cts., and 2 3-cent 





Stamps for postage ; 4 packages $1 00, prepaid. C ‘omposed 
vparilla, Life of Man, Jumper, Winter Green, Dan- 














of Sarsi 
delion, &e. repared at N. EF Botanic Depot, 245 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. GEO W.SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
THE LITTLE GIANT 
CANE AND CAMP ANT | 
a —— 
we 


and 


Mountainand Seaside. 


A Companion for the Artist, Tourist, 
Sportsman, at the 





Weg hing only 14 ibs, and changed to 
either Stool or Cane in 30 seconds Ob- 
tan ied of dealers or sent by mail on receipt 
of pric e. Wooden Head, $200; Metal 


Head, $250. Address WELLS MANUFACTURING CO. 
oo Sudbury Street, boston, Mass 


Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, 


BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen 


althoug! 





with Chil- | 


dven, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. | : 


| 
£ worms, can do no | 


JULY 24, 1879. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


During the months of July and 
FREE our elegant Catalogue of Pianos, for which we 
usually require two 3ecent stamps to be sent, to all who 
will write for itand mention this paper, and state whether 
they are thinking of purchasing a pianoforte soon. Cat- 

ilugnes will be sent to every one, whether parties are 


thinking sof purchasing or not. 
MILLER, 


August we will mail 








HENRY F. 


PIANOFORTES, 


611 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
N.B.— During summer months, correspondence will 
receive fuller attention than can be given during the more 


j busy season. 





‘D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 


PUBLISH TO-DAY, 


MISS PRISCILLA HUNTER. 





VoL. I. IDLE HOUR SERIES. By Pansy. 15 Illus- 
trations. Price, 50 cents. 
An amusing story of how one lite woman paid a big 


church debt. 


THE BOYS OF BRIMSTONE COURT. 


VoL. I. OUT OF SCHOOL SERIES. Ly 
STUART PHELPS. Price, 30 cents. 


FOR YOUR ALBUMS. 


On receipt of a 3-ct stamp, we will send a full series of 
our beantifully-colored Autumn Leaf Cards, with 
appropriate mottoes oneach. Address 

POND’s EXTRACT CO., 18 Murray Street, 


|Send for creular Maplewood Institute for 


yi 
to the well known ladies, Pittsfield, Mi: : 
THE MAPLES. A FAMILY SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies, Richmond ‘higr Stamford, Conn. For cireu- 

I F : EN. 


lars, apply to Miss M.G. ESS 
| 





ELIZABETH 
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| y= “ E LAW SC a. Regular course 
| uduate Course (tor degree of D.C 
| Fall vA rm opens Sept. 25th. Address P KOF. 


| | WAYLAND, 
| ({REENWICH ACADEMY, 


G 


New Haven, Conn. 
with Musieal Insti- 
sI 








tuteand Conmmmere »llege. ASEA DE sehool. 
Founded Is 2. Both sexes, On direct route from New 
York to boston. Board reduced to $2 Opens 
August 26. vig catalogue (free) ae F. b 
BLAKESLER, M., E. Greenwich, R. I 


Hiehland Military 


Worcester, Mass., begins its 24th year Sept. loth, 1879. 
Rank, first-class; teachers permanent; patronage always 
good; situation pict! iwesque and healthful. Request cir- 
cular for particulars. C. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


| BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Aci ademy = 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The Seventy-Seventh zor commences September 9, 
| 187% For cirenlars apply 


MISS ANNIE JOHNSON, 
YOUNG WOMEN, 


LASELL SEMINARY eng ee Mass. 


Boston privileges with dehghtful suburban home 
cial care of health, manners and morals of growi 
Some re due lions in prices for next year, which begin 1S Ne p t 
18. For Catalogue, address C.C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
“AD AMS ACADEMY. QUINCY, MASs. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of Managers 
Fits boys tor our best Colleges. School vear begins %th 
September. 1879. Tuition, $100 a year. Board, $35. 
Early application should be made tor good rooms. for 
catalogues and information address 


William Everett, Ph. D. 


MORGAN PARK 


| MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, As 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., — 


A first-class Preparatory School for boys. 


Bradford, Mass. 








ute Principals. 


Location at- 








tractive. Edneational facilities unsurpassed. Terms 
reasonable. For full information send for Catalogue to 
M in Park, Cook Co., Il 

“A new FAMILY and DAY 


A NEW SCHOOL | | school for Girls and Young Lacies 


isto be opened at No. 83 Boylston Street opposite the Public 
Garden, the first of next October, by Mrs. E.J F.NEWHALL 
end Miss Lrecy M.NEWHALL, both of whom are teachers of 

xperience and ability. The distinguishing characteristics 
of thisschool will be the thoroughness of the tuition given 
and the conscientions effort which the instructors will 
nake to teach the pupils how to study judiciously as well 
|} as diligently. A rth ble English education will be given 
| toall graduates, and those who wish to acquire fore 








ign 








ges, effectual in destroying iiges will haveevery facility for doing so, and will be 
oasthie intury to the ee ee ee : ig ed to the best books that have been written in each 
possible injury to the most delicate child This valuable | tongue. Lat will be thoroug hly tanght, and a Greek class 
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combination has been sucecesstully used t 


and found to be absolutely sure in eradicatu 


hurtfulto children. Sold by all druggists 
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5 worms, SO good translation 


25 centsa box. 
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Those who 
authors ina 
Reading and elocution will be taught by 
| a teacher from the Boston University School of Orato 
} and drawing will bea part of the regular school wor 
| — Boston Transcript. Address the PRINCIPALS, 

At Wales Street, Dorchester. 


Fi ifty-Se cond Year. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL, 


259 Boylston St., Boston. 


*arents at a distance from Bos 
ton who wish their sons or daugh- 
ters to be prepared by teachers of 
long experience for the course at 
Harvard or Boston Universities, or 
for general culture without a col- 
lege course, are invited to send for 
the new Catalogue. 

If they visit Boston during the 
summer, they will find the building 
well worth their inspection on ac 
count of its sanitary arrangements. 
It is in the most elegant part of the 
city, in the immediate vicinity of 
the most noted churches, the Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Art Muse- 
um, the Natural History Rooms, 
Hotel Brunswick, ete. 

It can be examined at almost any 
hour of the day, but on Wednee 
days and Saturd: tys some teacher 
will be present from 9.30 to 1. 

vers year classes are sent from 
the Classical Department to Har- 
vard, and from the Scientific De 
partment to the Institute. 

Graduates of High Schools often 
spend one or two years here for 
further study before entering of 
the active duties of life, 


will be formed for pupils fitting for college. 
take the Fnglish course will read the classic 
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